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FOUR POEMS 


By JoHN P. SJOLANDER 
Blinding Light 


With one lone lamp the house of day is bright, 

But shadows there like specters come and go. 

Oh! what strange shapes we take, how black we show— 
All things can show—beneath one lonely light. 


Our eyes behold sun-flecked or storm-tossed waves, 
Hope and despair change places constantly ; 

A spring-clad or a wintry earth we see, 

And at the end a row of waiting graves. 


How patched life seems—a thing with clout on clout 
How small the world is, and how great its play! 
How close and crowded is the house of day, 

Until the evening star blots daylight out. 


Then comes the night with love and peace supreme, 

And lifts the loads from backs and shoulders bent ; 
And eyes look up and see the firmament— 

The starry deep—once God’s most wondrous dream. 


And earth lies hidden—just a memory— 
Where spectral shadows followed us all day, 
As through its little wilds we made our way 
To where no blinding light shall ever be. 


O darkness of the night! O sweet surprise! 

See, it has done what light could never do— 
Widened life’s narrowness, broadened its view, 
And made our hearts look up through starlit eyes. 
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A Butterfly 


When God and nature crown the summer queen, 

The radiant sun above, her diadem, 

The flowers below, her garments’ broidered hem 
Sweeping the earth, new-carpeted and green— 
When everything reflects her beauty’s sheen, 

And wide fields glisten, rich in many a gem, 

While her sweet breath she pours out upon them— 
"Tis then you seem a thing but half terrene. 


The soothing hush that comes in summer showers, 
The gladness sipped from morning’s wondrous brew, 
Glory of fields, beauty of woodland bowers, 
The marvel of the flowers of every hue— 
O butterfly! do not dead summer hours— 
The spirits of them—live again in you? 


The New Creation 


Now love has spoken, and all things are new, 
And full of wonders. Every sense is born— 
Born new again—as on the first glad morn 
When waking man found his first dream come true. 
He marvelled at the sparkle in the dew, 
And the first rose that blossomed on the thorn 
Unconsciously he plucked—plucked to adorn 
With it the only one his fond heart knew. 


How beautiful is life! What treasures rare 
It holds for love to gain! what strength and power 
Are in the heart and hand! How far above 

All price is sweet possession! And, how fair 
And pure she is whom every morn shall dower 
With new creations from the throne of love. 
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Aftermath 


When cornfields were in tassel, 
And vineyards were in bloom, 

The sunshine was her vassal, 
And kept away the gloom. 


She loved the winds’ caresses, 
For they were lovers born; 
They stayed to tread the presses, 

And stayed to crush the corn. 


But oh! the winds were rovers, 
A vagabond, sunshine, 

And, summer done with lovers, 
We feast on bread and wine. 











THE LAST CONQUISTADOR 
By Howarp MumMFrorpD JONES 
Proem 


By the twilight river 
The camp-fires gleam ; 

The gray bluffs quiver 

With winds that shiver 
Across the stream. 


The wild rice billows 
Beneath the stars; 

By restless willows 

The slow stream pillows 
Against its bars. 


The marsh is moaning 
An Indian prayer; 
Like priests intoning 
The frogs are droning 
Upon the night air. 


Now darkness brushes 
Day from the sky ; 

The water hushes, 

The tent-wall flushes 
With porphyry. 


As the flames leap in glory 
We tell to their dance 
Some Indian story 
Or legend gory 
Of England and France; 
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Strange tales of the river, 
Quaint as a dream, 

Old as the quiver 

Of starlight a-shiver, 
Or the dead in the stream. 


Our camp lay on an island’s arrow-point 

That split the Mississippi in two bands 

Of molten silver; southward, ever south 

The slumbrous water swirled, incessantly 
Dipping the willows in the flood, their leaves 
Blown silver to the wind. Across the isle 

A wall of cottonwood and elm and oak 

Rose like the last wall of the wilderness; 

Among the boughs the wind sang and the stars 
Were caught like silver fish in nets by night, 
And in the rich and crimson skies of dawn 

The darkness made a little island there 

Against the morning. Here we pitched our tents 
Where down the valley blew the steady wind 
Southward, and the shining waters marched 
Southward, and great, golden lines of bluffs 
Streamed southward, too, like pennons in a gale. 
Against the glooming trees our tents shone white 
All the magnificent, great days; at night, 
Flushed with the leaping fire-light, they were cut 
Like miniatures of coral set about 

With a great frame of darkness. 


All day long 
We watched the river sweep against his bars 
Of golden sand or, stripping to the skin, 
Like Indian lads raced boyishly across 
The sun-soaked grass, plunged in the cool sweet stream 
And felt its shivering deliciousness 
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Strike off our years like garments. And sometimes 
In the deep-bosomed summer afternoons 

We rowed a creaking skiff across the current 
Where water-lilies and lotus blossoms bloomed 

In the slow waters of a lazy slough. 

Sometimes the wide white channel brought us down 
An awkward steamboat like a river-beast 

From old, forgotten eras. 


Drowsy summer 
Droned at her spinning till we drowsed and slept 
Or dreamed we slept, and, sleeping, woke to dream. 
The solemn day slid by us, now with play 
Or fishing from the wingdam, now a climb 
Up the steep, shadowing bluff which overhung 
Our island from the shore (and, once obtained, 
Discovered underneath the shimmering skies 
Illimitable landscapes—prairie and wood 
And broad-limbed valley and the league-long stream) : 
Like pageantry the bannered hours passed, 
Dream-footed by. 


By night the camp-fire turned 
The little area pf familiar ground 
To spectral shores, a place of eerie ghosts, 
And bulking shadows and queer-bodied things. 
With one lit crescent on the stream, wherein 
A bloody river crawled beneath the dark. 
Then, while the wind moaned and the erooning frogs 
Droned Indian melodies across the night, 
Instinctively we huddled to the fire, 
And while one told his tale, the others smoked, 
Sprawling in crimson comfort by the tents, 
And all the while the star-lit river ran 
Southward, and the very squadroned stars 
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Went wheeling, wheeling southward, and ourselves 
Alone of all that southward-running land 
Fled north against the stream. 


One August night 
I drowsed alone. A climbing hollow moon 
Sailed like a glowing galleon over deep 
And infinite seas, by fleecy headlands flung 
From shores of wonder where the silver surf 
Broke in soft leagues of pearl and shimmering foam. 
The Mississippi was a thing to dream, 
Brimful from bank to bank, splendid with pomp 
Not of this tawdry world. Across the river 
Colossal shadows of the sleeping bluffs 
Shrouded the mort of gods and sceptered kings 
And all the majesty and pride of the world, 
And winking stars kept watch like tapers set 
To guard an emperor’s bier. 


Beside the fire 
(A heap of rubies in a night of pearl) 
Wrapped in a blanket, half-asleep, I sat 

Like some old sachem dreaming of the dead, 
When—doubt me if you will; I doubted, too, — 
Have doubted many times (and yet all things 
Are possible on such immortal nights)— 

A noise of ringing metal, faint and far, 
Drifted across the river; grew to a clank 

Of jingling steel; and as I turned to look, 

Out of the misting moonlight and the shadow, 
Wandered, as you would walk a city street, 

So strange a thing I knew not what it was. 
Nearer it paced across the marble water 

Until I saw and rose- For, tall and gaunt, 
Morion and cuirass lit with a soft glare, 

And on the chain-mail of his sleeves a light 
That winked and glimmered, from his arquebus 
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A slender shaft of glory, and below, 
His leather boots twin shadows in the stream,— 
It was a Spanish soldier! 


Then he stepped 
Easily from the river to the rocks 
Fencing the island, and I heard the soft 
Slip-slap-slip of leather on the stones. 
I waited, speechless. Seeing me, he paused 
And half-saluting with his arquebus 
In quaint and courtly fashion spoke: 


**My lord, 
Have you perchance seen any men pass by, 
Remnant of that most valiant company 
Which sailed from Spain six hundred strong, for captain 
‘Having Hernando Soto, Governor 
Of the Isle of Cuba, President-General 
Of Florida, Marquis of other lands, 
And one of Spain’s four bravest conquerors ?”’ 
I mutely shook my head (with wonder dumb, 
A child who sees a Christmas Santa Claus) 
And deeper sorrow seemed to sit within 
The cavernous eyes and on the long, thin cheeks 
Whereon the firelight gleamed. His sorry boots, 
I saw, were caked and muddied, and his breastplate 
Dinted and scarred and rusted like himself. 
Then as he sighed I summoned courage up 
To stammer, ‘‘ Are you one of those who sought 
A new Peru with Soto?’’ 


**Yes.’’ And then, 
‘*One who had hoped to feed a famished purse 
In El Dorado with our captain-don, 
Who marched with him and bled with him and starved 
Who would have gone to hell with him, except 
The blessed Mary sent her angel down 


? 
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To pluck his fearless soul, an unstained lily 
Washed of its sins, from that torrential mud 
We called the River of the Holy Ghost.’’ 
His word of El Dorado rang in my head 
Until it drew an answering peal of rimes 
Heard somewhere in a poet’s dusty book: 





“Where’s the road to El Dorado? 
Through a wilderness of stars 

Where the river’s silver shadow 
Ripples over golden bars.” 





As if in answer to that inward chime 
Vague memories came trooping out of tales 
Heard long ago and disbelieved, wild stories 
Of how on moonlit nights a soldier tramps 
The Mississippi searching for his captain ; 
And so, as though a ghost were every night 
The usual visitor about my fire 

I bade him sit, saying he must be tired, 
And pressed him for his story. 


For all my pleas 
Courteously urging him, he would not speak 
A long, long while. Then, passing a lean hand 
Across his forehead (bared, now, to the stars) 
He spoke as one dazed by incessant loss, 
Brokenly and ever gazing at the fire. 
‘The dream, the golden dream,’’ he said at length, 
‘‘The bubble wealth that floated down the west 
Like rainbow gold—burst now—or do I dream? 
Doubtless I shall awaken and find Spain 
A dream as this is—Spain and the Emperor, 
Sevilla set among its olive trees, 
Dream trees round a dream city! And the ships 
Which on that Sunday of Saint Lazarus 
Sailed in a dream with peal of ordnance sounding 
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And shout of silver trumpets, toward a dream,— 
Doubtless these things are visions—ah! my dreams !— 


Which at a touch would crumble into dust, 
Could I but touch them. And De Soto—he 


Who, when the dream turned nightmare, still strode on 


Wrapped in the mighty purple of his soul, 
The bravest, noblest captain of them all, 
Pizarro, Cortez, Ponce de Leon, Balboa— 
His body tossed like carrion to the stream - 
As I have tossed an Indian’s? Here it is 





Assuredly I dream .. . . Your pardon, sir.’’ 


He checked himself with a grave glance at me, 
And oddly in the belfry of my brain 
The old chime rang again: 


“‘Where’s the road to El Dorado? 
Through a wilderness of stars 
Where the river’s silver shadow 

Ripples over golden bars. 


“Where’s the road to El Dorado? 
Where the silver moon’s a-gleam 
In the woods abysmal shadow 
By the winding silver stream.” 


Then he began: 
*‘T am one Luis Burgos of Seville 
Who, sometime captive on an English ship, 


There learned your language, and with other fools 


(Being again returned to Spain) sold all 

I owned—vineyards and one poor house— 
To sail for fool’s gold on a foolish quest. 

As wealthy dons and purseless gentlemen 
Did also with me—such as Don Osorio 

Who rid himself of sixty thousand reals 

Of rent in hope of millions; Don Christopher 
Spindolo, kinsman of de Vaca, with— 

Why name them? We were all a little mad! 
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And Spain was mad and the whole world was mad! 
Had not Pineda writ the new-won land 

Glistered with gold, the houses being of gold 
And filled with treasure, pearls and spice und gems 
‘Richer than burned in cups of purple wine 

I drank in Seville? Don Hernando Cortez 

Was just returned from fabulous realms of gold 
Where emperors paid millions for their ransom, 
And meanest huts were golden! In Peru 
Pizarro at a word filled hall with treasure 

High as a man could reach! And when De Soto, 
Who, having left with nothing but his sword, 
Returned with odd a hundred thousand ducats, 
A steward, a gentleman usher, pages, gems, 
Glory untold—marrying Isabel 

Of Bovadilla, daughter to an earl— 

When he, I say, proposed to conquer Florida, 
Concerning which, de Vaca, strangely saved 

Out of the shipwreck of Narvaez’ men, 

Had. left the Indies for the court to say, 

‘It was the richest countrie of this world,’ 

Why, I, too, caught the infection! 


‘All the way 
Across the burnished sea we prattled gold: 
Cibola—El1 Dorado—how the pigs 
Swined it in troughs of gold, the roofs were gold, 
The bursting barns were stuffed with billets of gold 
Piled like dry wood; and how the Indian prince, 
‘Washing himself with turpentine, each day 
Rolled in a golden dust! O we were each 
A newer Jason, and our ships not one 
But forty Argoes! 


‘Tf the day was fair 
Sat Donna Isabella on the poop 


Of the admiral San Cristofer, beside 
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The stern-faced, silent governor, whom we knew 
‘Already for a master and almost 

Forgot our golden dreams in following. 

Each day across the splendid sea there rang 
From the Concepcion or the Antonio 

The thunder of a golden chorus; then 

I have remarked in the grave lady’s eyes 
Prophetic sadness.—Does she watch the bay 
By Havana, now, I wonder—our proud song 
Ringing in bitter mockery to her ears? 


“In a golden ship to a golden land 
We’re off on the golden main 
To win us wealth in the wonder world, 
Wealth and castle in Spain! 
(In Spain, 
*Tis true, it is yet to gain.) 


“But look you, Pizarro hath conquered Peru 
And emperors walk in his train, 
And on Cortez hath fallen in Mexico 
A Danae shower of rain! 
(Such rain, 
’Tis true, never fell in Spain.) 


** Another that we sang—ah bitterly 
The shining lines now stab me like a sword !— 


“The sun is a platter of pieces-of-eight, 

The stars at night are a golden dream, 

And the moon is a galleon sailing in state 
From the gate 

Where the sunset cities of gold are a-gleam! 


“The sea-winds whisper of riches to gain, 

The west is forever alive with fire, 

And the gold on the yellow banner of Spain 
Shines too plain 

To rival the gold where our dreams aspire! 
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“To the Seven Cities of fabulous fame, 

To El Dorado with roofs of gold, 

To islands like jewels in a sea of flame, 
Red as shame, 

Thither, ah thither our vessels hold!” 


A silence followed for a little space 

Wherein the flapping of the bannered fire 
Was all the sound. Then wearily he spoke: 
‘We left Havana never to return—”’ 

And all the sombreness and tragedy 
Of-lost illusions swelled in his bitter voice— 
‘*Five ships, two caravels, two brigantines, 
Two hundred thirteen horses, and a store 
Of chains for captive emperors!—all that dealt 
With such another conquest as Peru, 

And in our midst like an inflexible 

And never-veering compass that led on 

To unseen empires in the setting sun, 

The Governor. 


‘‘The tale would weary you— 
It soon outwearied us. O phantom treasures! 
Riches? For purple pomp of kings there grew 
Wild grapes and in the bearded oaks white egrets 
Served for imperial ermine; great green herons 
Were all our emeralds, red cardinal birds 
The only rubies that we ever found. 
Day after day, morass and hunger and death; 
Day after day, death and morass and hunger; 
Day after day like yellow panthers lurked 
The hellish Indians among the trees, 
And arrows flew like winged and hissing snakes 
To slay our horses. He that lagged behind 
Remained behind forever 
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‘‘That first year 
Juan Ortiz joined us from his twelve-year exile, 
Who had become, among the savages, 
More Indian than his captors. Though his tale 
Was told the Captain: nowhere was there gold, 
But only death and savages and famine, 
Our iron leader smiled and led us on, 
Tramping to El] Dorado—tramping to hell, 
And through a hell—and still he marched us on 
As each day he were wont to smile at death 
And sup on it! 


‘At Paracossi, wealth 
Lay just beyond at Cale. There, our goal 
Had flied to Apalachi. Starved, we tramped 
Six months to gain it, losing on the march 
Many men. and horses, gnawing stalks of maize 
Or sifting the scarce meal through shirts of mail 
To make our sodden bread. At Utinama 
Death, death and treachery; Chalupaha proved 
A desert, and once come to Caliquen, 
Narvaez’ failure like a meager ghost 
Rose up to warn us henee. But when therefor 
Some of the weaker coward sort rebelled 
And threatened to turn back, the Governor 
Swore he would not return till he had seen 
With his own eyes what was reported him— 
And we marched on. 


** An Indian mutineer 
Almost did choke our general; then he slew 
Our captives—and marched on! At Anaica 
Were skulls of horses that had been Narvaez’, 
And rumors that our golden cities lay 
I’ the province of Yupaha. We marched on, 
And digging up a cemetery found 
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Three hundred weight of pearls; of these my part 
Was all I ever touched of El Dorado!’’ 

His head sank on his breast. A silence fell 

And once again I heard the ironic chime: 


“Where’s the road to El Dorado? 
Why, the way is molten lead 
In the slumbrous forest-shadow, 
By the sombre river-bed. 


“Where’s the road to El Dorado? 
By the shining, mile-wide flood 

In the sun beyond the shadow 
On a trail of crimson blood.” 


Then suddenly he lifted up his face 

So changed I thought my dying fire had leaped 
Into his eyes, and rang me thundering out 

The steel-clad phrase he had so proudly used, 
Stern as his general: 


“But we marched on— 
Christ! There was never march so marched before! 
Through quivering swamps and hidden mountain passes, 
Deserts and snows and burning plains, across 
Fat, sluggish rivers, pestilential lakes, 
By Indian villages, whose savage priests, 
Calling us gods, finished by murdering us— 
Winter and summer and fall and spring we marched 
Like dead men through a parody of hell, 
And dulled by that monotony of woods, 
Battles, starvation, Indians, and the dead, 
We knew not why we marched but still marched on, 
Led by the flaming, fever-hungry eyes 
Of our grim captain. 
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‘‘Thrice we neared the sea 
And thrice his dogged soul had spurned in scorn 
The turning back, and thrice we had marched on. 
Mavilla was a bath of blinding flame 
Hurled out of hell by countless screaming devils— 
Thank God, we slew some twenty hundred there, 
But lost our corn and clothing, eighteen men 
And such poor pearls as we had treasured up 
In earnest of our gain. 


‘*Four long, gray years, 
Four years of hideous years crawled past, We came 
Again to a great river we had crossed, 
A tawny leopard springing to the sea; 
Then with a sigh in which his mighty heart 
Burst its despair, our captain gave command— 
‘Make ready to build vessels for the sea.’ 
And in that nadir hour we saw his death 
Come on him as a vulture swings in air 
His slow, portentous circles, and beneath, 
His prey lies dying and at length he swoops 
And laughs and makes his banquet. 





‘*Came a time 
We had not eaten some three days and men 
Fell down and lay like torpid autumn flies 
In the first frost. Hidden by groves of cane 
And tangled woods and brackish lakes and streams 
The cacique of Quigalta threatened war, 
As John Danusco learned who, with eight men, 
(Eight shadows of men) had struggled fifteen leagues 
And found no habitation. Wearily 
De Soto raised his skinny hand to call 
An Indian runner. 
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***Tell your chief I am 
The child of the sun,’ he said. ‘Who threatens me 
Threatens the daylight, but on friends I shed 
Protecting rays of friendship.’ 


‘*Mirthlessly 
We laughed to hear the mockery and again 
More mirthlessly -we laughed to hear next noon 
Quigalta’s answer: ‘If he were the sun, 
Let him dry up the river, then would he 
Believe.’ 


‘“We watched the turbid stream and laughed 
To see it rush in monstrous irony 
Tirelessly southward, sixteen fathoms deep, 
With half a league of yellow foam between 
Ourselves and the thither bank. 


**A fever fell 
Like flame upon the general and he lay 
Dying upon his bed . . . . What hollow dreams 
Danced mockingly before his eyes, what faces, 
What visioned splendors, what supreme despair— 
Who knows—who knows but God?’’ 


The story died 
On the night wind, a sobbing violin 
Dead on the full stream of the orchestra, 
And in the after silence came the song: 


“Where’s the road to El Dorado? 
Where the rainbow’s bridge doth hold, 

Flung across the thunder’s shadow 
Past the fairy pot of gold!” 


‘*We slew him some two hundred Indians 
At Nileo-town in honor of Our Lady, 
And then—our captain died!”’ 
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In that brief phrase 
He stuffed a tragedy; then as one sees 
A dreadful thing come on him, and will turn 
This way and that to flee the angry eyes 
And loathsome face, and yet is drawn again 
To look on what is hateful, so my guest 
A moment from his story turned, and then 
Was drawn to it again: 


**And Isabel, 
The donna Isabella—long, too long 
Will she stand gazing o’er the purple sea 
Which like an emperor’s robe was spread for him 
To tread his way to glory!’’ Then he crooned 
Gray scraps of song and sighed between his singing 
And sang again and wept: 


“Tsabella Bovadilla, 
Long, long wilt thou gaze 
For the white walls of Sevilla, 
For Cibola’s Seven Towns 
Rising where the sea-line drowns 
In the haze. 


“Isabella, in Havana 
Long, long wilt thou stand 
"Neath the palm and the banana 
Ere the river from his bed, 
Ere the sea gives up its dead 
To the land. 


“Tsabella, lonely ever 
Long, long wilt thou wait. 
Comes he now, or comes he never? 
Nay his dreams are far too dear 
As he lies upon his bier, 
Lies in state. 


“Isabella, widowed lady, 
Long, long wilt thou weep. 
Dark thine eyes are, dark and shady, 
Gazing o’er the golden sea, 
Gazing for eternity 
O’er the deep. 
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‘f.)6.)6.)6WWe buried him, 
The bravest, patientest captain we had known 
Secretly like a felon in the night. 
And then to hide him from the Indians 
Raced horses o’er the very grave, as if 
Rejoiced at his recovery. But like dogs 
Scenting a buried bone, these savages, 
Seeing the earth fresh-turned, smelled out the ruse, 
And in the solemn middle of the night 
We took his body, wrapped it in a robe 
Weighted with sand, took oars and silently, 
Lit by the funeral torches of the stars, 
With one starved monk to whisper requiem, 
Huddled our precious dead into the stream, 
The savage river-grave, which bore him down 
To his eternal, undiscovered sleep. 
And stealthily as we had come, we rowed 
Our crazy dug-out to the camp. 





**Next day 
Moscoseo told the Indians he had gone 
To heaven on a visit. “T'was true enough, 
For in the large, slow centuries of this world 
We shall not find a soul that so endured 
The crosses of a broken life as he; 
And surely, seeing the heathen he broke down, 
The cross he planted on a mountain-top 
And all he suffered for the church’s glory, 
Surely in heaven is need for such a knight 
About God’s holy throne!’’ 





He paused 
And strangely spoke in hushed speech and slow: 
‘Even so he lived, even so he died, a brave 
And gallant searcher for the shadowy land 
That slides beyond us down the sunset skies 
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Marching with uncompanioned heart but unafraid 
Until in shadow he lay down to sleep 

Beneath the changeless shadow of the stream.’’ 
Then half-aloud he whispered me a verse 

Out of the song, and when he spoke again 
Thereafter, spoke more loudly : 


“Where’s the road to El Dorado? 
Ah, it lies I know not where; 
Past the stream beyond the shadow 
You may haply find it there. 


cc 


Under Moscoseo (him 

We chose for captain) we did turn away 

Like the Greek chief of whom an ancient monk 
Once read me tales, to seek the rescuing sea. 

But where my comrades be; whether they found 
Eternal sleep beneath the yellow stream, 

Or haply sailed to Spain—alas! I know not, 
Who, being unluckily cut off from them, 

Search up and down this massive endless stream 


And find them not 


“*You say they have not passed ? 
I am too high beneath the northern star 
Perchanee, and must wheel southward. So, good night. 
Good night to El Dorado and my dreams 
And to my captain, and to you—good night.’’ 
And lifting to its place his arquebus 
He stepped into our northern-fronting woods 
And then was gone. 


But always that sad night 
Of furtive burial in the rushing stream 
Haunted me till I wrote it down in rime: 
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The leaden river closed long since its doors above him; 
Deep in mysterious bottoms does his spirit find 
The sandbars golden that were not so charted of him? 
The channeled halls of the stream with dead men’s treasure 
lined? 


Who knows? The sunsets drop their splendors in the river, 
The broken boats of silver stars are sunken by night. 
Who knows? The Magian dead have alchemies to deliver 
Life’s gold from metal that to us seems base and light. 


Strange pyramids of dim, barbaric gems astound him; 
Rubies, of old the crimson eyes of crocodiles, 

And writhing fiery emeralds that were snakes curl round him; 
Topaz and catseye and opal and bloodstone burn in piles. 


Bars of red gold are his that were his Indian’s bodies, 
And ivory bones bleached white of buffaloes he slew, 

His caque and sword are gold; the lance’s rod is 
Turn’d silver, and the captive’s chains are silver, too. 


Lying on dust that dully gleams, his dust ungolden 

(Dust are his lips and sodden dust his daring eyes!) 
Sees round him all the fabulous riches that in olden 

Dreams in old Spain had lured him westward to this prize. 


Dust heaped on sodden dust—Cibola’s Seven Cities, 
Cipango, El Dorado, the golden-roofed rich town, 

Th’ illusory glory, the Indian tales, the wild, great ditties 
Sung in far Spain—are dust where flows the river down. 


This is the boundless empire, these his subject nations! 
The carp slide o’er him where the burning vision sleeps, 
A rusted cross lies in his hand for generations, 
The ironic scepter which his skeleton glory keeps. 


And yet the deed lives and the courage flames forever! 
Barbarossa had no winding sheet so kingly vast; 

He sought for empire and he found—an unknown river, 
His grave has vanished, and his deathless name shall last! 











CONSOLATION 
By May ToMLINSON 


Bare walls about me, bare unpolished fioor, 

Crude, ugly sights that fill me with distress :— 

Yet cheek and brow receive the soft caress 

Of cooling breeze; beyond the open door 

The prairie lengthens, swathed in pink-gold shroud, 

A sunset-softened robe of downy bloom ; 

The horizon blazes in a fire-filled fiume, 

Cut deep ’twixt smooth-edged cliffs of smoke-blue cloud. 


Why ask for silken bower, for easeful days? 

Why scorn the uncouth, and deprecate with tears 
The rough and rude, asking for smoother ways? 
Does not that pageantry serene all fears 

Dispel? His majesty proclaim who sways 

The swinging march of hundred-thousand years? 














THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF THE STRUGGLE! 
By Rosert ERNEST VINSON 


We have held many meetings since the beginning of the 
War. They have been useful in regulating our attitudes to- 
ward the struggle, giving us information upon which to base 
our activities and enabling us to direct our forces with intelli- 
gence, so that there might be no wasted energies. All of these 
have been fired with the war motive. The enthusiasm which 
they have generated has now largely spent itself; and while 
the call to effort is not lessened but rather increased, the 
heroie element is absent. On last Monday morning the nation 
was suddenly aroused by the signing of the armistice into 
such an orgy of joyful expression as perhaps the history of 
the world does not duplicate. That was an effervescence. It 
was too intense to last, too noisy for sober thought. Its value 
was that of the safety-valve. Its expression had no direction, 
nor was it intended or desired that it should have. It was a 
revulsion of feeling, a removing of the strain, filling our 
mouths with laughter and our tongues with singing, but 
searcely touching any of our faculties other than those by 
which noise is produced. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we should meet again, this time 
to take stock of ourselves and to endeavor to give the same 
intelligent direction to our joy as we have given to our past 
efforts, to fix in memory the names of those who have made 
the chiefest sacrifice for this hour, and to extend our loving 
sympathy to those whose grief not even a world at peace can 
fully assuage. We shall not remind them of the multitudes 
in the sorely stricken world who individually share their sor- 
row, for not even the doctrine of the common lot can offer any 
mitigation of their uwn suffering. Nothing can replace the 





1An address delivered at a convocation of the University of Texas, 
Sunday evening, November 17, 1918. 
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lost. But we shall be able to accord to them a primacy in the 
victory which is rightly theirs, in which none other can share ; 
we can give them a wealth of loving fellowship ; we can induce 
in them the feeling that the graves of their sons are the door- 
ways of the world’s hopes, and their tombs the foundations 
of lasting peace; we can buoy them up with Christian hope 
of a reunion in the future in the eternal kingdom of God, in 
which even now their departed spirits call for such a reign 
of righteousness in the earth as shall give them no further 
companions in martyrdom. 

Yet may I remind you that there is a wider and, if I may 
say, a deeper sorrow in the world even than theirs? The 
coming of the war was a shock to the moral sense of the world. 
It caught the nations unprepared; it took them by surprise. 
I have no reference to lack of military preparedness; that was 
great and grievous. I do refer to the fact that we had left 
war out of our reckonings. It formed no part of our catego- 
ries. We had builded our house of civilization upon enduring 
foundations, only to have it threaten to tumble about our ears 
and in its fall to carry with it both the good and the bad. 
We had fondly imagined that such a debacle as we have wit- 
nessed was impossible. The world and all its works, its con- 
victions, and its hopes, have been tried by fire, and the trial 
has revealed wood and hay and stubble as well as gold and 
silver and precious stones. The builders of this house have 
watched it shake. Would it hold? Were its foundations of 
the right sort? Were they altogether mistaken? How far 
down would they have to go to begin its reconstruction? 
There is no agony equal to this. It involves not one life nor a 
million, but the race, in its most precious possessions, its 
future progress, its fundamental principles, and its desired 
ideals. 


And tonight we should be profoundly grateful to God that 
if such a struggle had to be, its issues have been so clear, so 
inclusive, and so valuable. The things which lay at the bottom 
of this war were not at all material. It has not been so much 
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two peoples who have faced each other across No Man’s Land 
as two principles, two world-ideas, two spiritual conceptions, 
antagonistic and exclusive—a struggle which was inevitable, 
for both together could not remain as permanent gauges of 
human action. For a long, long time they had lived side by 
side, one gaining by significant expansion, the other by an 
equally significant concentration and biding its time, both 
wearing the garments of philanthropy and exhibiting its 
lineaments. Now the masks are off. We see now what autoc- 
racy meant all along to do to the world; for we have looked 
down upon its heart, anl thank God we have looked in time. 
It is like one of the vivid lessons of Christ upon the cross, 
saying to us, ‘‘This is what sin means to do, this lays it bare 
to your eyes; avoid it, for its wage is death.’’ And this ex- 
plains the bitterness of the struggle. All the devices of 
genius and the discoveries of science have been turned into 
engines of destruction, life has been of no value; the will to 
win has been the consuming passion, for such a fight as this 
must be a fight unto death. 


And this reminds us of a second cause for thanksgiving, 
that the result has been as decisive as the issues were clear. 
We know the banners upon which victory has alighted. The 
terms of peace have not been negotiated, nor will they be in 
any sort as to affect their fundamental significance or to leave 
this issue to be faced again in the future. The question raised 
by this war has been answered, and it should remain so for- 
ever. Let the future concern itself with its own problems, 
‘but the present generation owes the future this at least,—to 
see that it shall not have to fight this issue over again. There 
can be no compromise upon the result which has already been 
attained, nor should we permit ourselves to be swept into the 
acceptance of anything less than the whole by any wave of 
supposed humanitarianism due to the conditions in which our 
enemies now find themselves. Those conditions could be very 
much worse than they are and still not nearly measure up to 
the just deserts of the arrogance and the cruelty which wasted 
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the world and made the hearts of men ery out to heaven for 
vengeance. The stories of Belgium, of Serbia, of Armenia are 
too fresh in our minds for us to consider a change of our 
principles because Germany is hungry, or to be moved soon to 
admit her to our councils because she is learning that the way 
of the transgressor is hard. She has but fallen into the pit 
which her own hands have digged, and the evils she designed 
for others have come down upon her own pate. Of course we 
shall feed and clothe her, because we should otherwise be false 
to our own ideals. For we must not forget the injunction, 
‘*Tf thine enemy hunger feed him, if he thirst give him drink, 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.’’ 
But a beaten Germany has a long road to go before the con- 
fidence of the world will be hers again. When she has re- 
pented of her crimes and repudiated them, when she has satis- 
fied the world of her sincerity, when she has restored the dam- 
age done, then will be time enough for us to strike hands with 
her and reopen the confidences of friendship. 


In short, the situation as it stands appeals to our moral 
sense in such fashion as to make us feel that for this time, at 
least, in the history of the world, might and right are upon 
the same side. The war was pitched upon a spiritual plane, 
and its results are also spiritual and such as to give to our 
inmost convictions absolute rest. It is this very agreement 
between our moral convictions and the decision won by our 
armies which must furnish us with lasting satisfaction, and 
cause us to thank God that He has not left future events to 
justify our principles while we ourselves have been defeated. 
This has not always been the experience of men. Frequently 
we have been called upon to believe, but now we have seen 
and know that truth is mighty and does prevail. 

The days that are upon us now with the coming of peace 
are pregnant with possibilities the like of which the world 
has rarely faced. We seem to be living at one of history’s 
crucial points. The very clarity of the issues and definiteness 
of the results of the war are enough to convince us that this 
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war is no isolated event. It has been but the stormy period 
of beginnings of a new order of things. If we have feared 
for the foundations of our civilization, we should rejoice that 
they have been swept bare, that the faults have been revealed 
and, let us hope, removed. Whatever of change is demanded 
let us face with high courage. Let us not attempt to confine 
again the new wine within the old vessels. New weapons have 
been placed in our hands. The friends of righteousness have 
great cause to rejoice because of the things which have held 
under the storm. We are ready to face the issues of the 
present and the future with a new confidence; for whatever 
difficulties may arise, we are sure that we shall be able to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption of universal agreement upon the 
things which do now remain. 








FOUR REVOLUTIONS AND VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
By A. J. Morrison 


Nicholas Ferrar, at the tender age of thirteen, was entered 
in 1606 as pensioner of Clare Hall, Cambridge. He remained 
at the University seven years, for trivium and quadrivium, 
or whatever the equivalents were at the time. During the 
interval Captain John Smith, very little of a school man (his 
school books cast off in his thirteenth year), had contrived 
to establish the Colony of Virginia in America, in the face 
of famine, disease, ineptitudes, and the red man. Five years 
then, 1613 to 1618, the young Nicholas Ferrar spent agree- 
ably on the continent of Europe, conversing in Latin with em- 
inent scholars and in attendance upon prelections in Latin 
at Padua and elsewhere. Coming home to London, to his 
father’s house in Sythe Lane,—where the London Virginia 
Company had been meeting in the great parlor, since 1606,— 
Nicholas Ferrar was active in the interests of the Virginia 
Company until the dissolution of that ‘‘seminary to a sedi- 
tious parliment.’’ His father, old Mr. Ferrar, great mer- 
chant and wise man, dying in 1620, left by will a handsome 
bequest to the College in Virginia, ‘‘to be paid when the said 
college is erected, and to ten of the infidels’ children there 
placed to be educated in Christian religion and civility.’’ The 
massacre by the infidels in 1622 made academic works in and 
for Virginia very little conspicuous for many years. 

From incidents in the life of Nicholas Ferrar a commen- 
tary may be not inaptly drawn as touching the conditions 
of education in Virginia from the founding well on towards 
1689. In 1606, when Nicholas Ferrar, aetat. 13, went up to 
Cambridge, the region known as Virginia was both a legal 
fact and still dimly a Utopia. The London Company, in 
April, 1606, could imagine anything of and for Virginia. 
And even after a dozen years of hard beginnings the first 
parliament general of Virginia could in August, 1619, fancy 
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that towardly Indian boys in wit and graces of nature might 
be brought up in borough and plantation schools to the first 
‘elements of literature, so as to be fitted for the University 
of Henrico, intended for them and the sons of planters. Nich- 
olas Ferrar, home from Padua in 1618, may have deemed it 
possible that before many years he might go out to Virginia 
and there find in the University of Henrico Indian boys bred 
to the Roman classics as well as planters’ sons able to speak 
the Latin. How could there be college or university under the 
Stuarts, James or Charles, without the Latin as the basis and 
the medium? Then came 1622, and people said in and of 
Virginia—how are we to convert these infidels to Latin or to 
English for that matter, to a civil course of life or to our re- 
ligion? The times were hard: the colony codes were strict. 
Clearing land was difficult, and the more land was cleared, 
the less tractable the red man was. It was one polity against 
another—the Indians fixing their towns where they pleased 
(for awhile) and growing a little tobacco for amusement, and 
the English planting for a permanency and making tobacco a 
business. What place was there for Latin, and how have a 
college without the Latin? And then came 1625 and rum- 
blings of a civil war. There was a plenty to think about, 
bother over, and do in Virginia, although the classics had no 
foundation: so much to do that the Royal African Company 
(of even date with Henrico College), and the brisk Dutch 
traders found business in the bringing in of working hands 
to Virginia. The harmony of our affairs is such that for 
near a hundred and fifty years after Bacon’s Organum, the 
Royal African Company must be regarded as one of the chief 
educational institutions designed for the New Atlantis. In 
brief, the facts of life in Virginia before 1689 were facts to 
be expected of the vigorous English in the plantation trade: 
industrial enterprise, square dealing, much sound piety, and 
very little classical learning. Like that well disposed Haps- 
burg emperor long ago, the governors of Virginia desired to 
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see loyal subjects, not idle and not with much baggage of 
ideas. What Governor Berkeley said in 1651 was true: 


“Consider how happy you are and have been, how the gates of 
wealth and honour are shut on no man, and that there is not here 
an arbitrary hand that dares to touch the substance of either rich 
or poor. What is it can be hoped for in a change that we have not 
already? Is it liberty? The sun looks not on a people more free 
than we are from all oppression. Is it wealth? Hundreds of ex- 
amples show us that industry and thrift in a short time may bring 
us to as high a degree of it as the country and our conditions are 
yet capable of.” 


As regards indigenous learning, the governor said twenty 
years later, and strictly by his theory of good colony man- 
agement, ‘‘ We have no free schools nor printing, thank God.’’ 
So also Attorney General Seymour of that period spoke of 
consignments of tobacco and souls. Jocularly he meant: Go 
to—what is a colony for but exports? A ghastly pleasantry, 
a silly theory which had to be brought home to the long 
continuing authors in the most disagreeable way. Even Nich- 
olas Ferrar, man of God, may have considered Virginia as a 
field for tobacco, missionary endeavor among the infidels, and 
a limited society of Latin school men. 

Nicholas Ferrar stood for church and king, patristic and 
classical learning. Virginia stood for church and king a 
good deal and for many years. Nor car it be denied that for 
much of the seventeenth century Virginia could not well 
suffer from the old ideas of monarchy. It was a beautiful 
theory with ancient enough precedent behind it, that of a 
monarch bidding to his councils the wise, strong, and good 
among his subjects. And if a colony was to be established, 
authority constituted by the principle would look after every 
permitted interest of the colony, the wisdom of commerce 
largely prescribing the interests. Beautiful: but there are 
so many people in the world and the printing press had been 
working for some time even by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. All sorts and conditions of people, with the printed 
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word reaching them surprisingly often, that in itself is 
enough to account for many of our changed phenomena since 
the Revolution of 1688. Superadd the British liking for 
elbow room in matters of government, and the stand against 
the Crown in the Civil War, the determination in 1688 to 
delimit the Crown, these wholesome signs of a modern Eng- 
land appear as if in ordered sequence. What had education 
to do with all that? Everything, for lettered and unlettered 
England came up to the eighteenth century educated out of 
the old-fashioned ideas of monarchy. And what part had 
Virginia in all that? As much as could be expected from 
the periphery of England. Governor Berkeley represented 
the House of Stuart. He went down with the monarch, but, 
on the periphery, by civil procedure: reappeared with the 
monareh at the Restoration: and lived to see his authority 
as representative of the House of Stuart made extremely 
light of. The education of the colony was now for the gov- 
ernor, now against the governor, and there is no telling how 
the governor might have fared if there had been free schools 
and printing in Virginia. Doubtless the governor did not 
understand, desired to see no innovations in his time, like 
George III. If so, he had his wish on the whole. At least 
education in Virginia, lettered and unlettered, was under the 
last Stuart, much as it had been under the first—no founda- 
tion; every man doing in that regard what seemed best to 
him, and the cireumstanees unfavorable for book learning. 
The colony had not languished under the Stuarts, and can 
never forget the House of Stuart. Virginia must believe 
that it has outgrown those modes of its first youth, but it is 
plain to any lettered man that the character given the col- 
ony under the House of Stuart has been persistent. How- 
ever, if the fathers have eaten sour grapes, the children are 
certainly not enjoined to burn down the mansion. 

With the Revolution of 1688, and January, 1689, came 
freshened notions of liberty and property, and new declara- 
tions on the part of the English, regarding their general 
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rights in governmental matters. A parliament the English ha4 
long had. Latterly their parliament had come to be more of 
a tool than they cared to see it. England had for some 
time been withdrawn from ecclesiastical obedience to 
Rome; yet the last Stuarts had seemed too neglectful of 
the Protestant religion. So with 1689 the English stipulated 
precisely for a free parliament to govern them, and the Prot- 
estant religion to be their guide without any shadow of dynas- 
tie turning. After many years of experimentation with the 
Constitution, the way was cleared apparently for a more lib- 
eral party in England and the English dominions, At least 
the way was open in Virginia for something definite in the 
item of education; for the work of an establishment looking 
to education. In 1660, upon the Restoration in Virginia, the 
House of Burgesses had moved that ‘‘for the advance of 
learning, education of youth, supply of the ministry, and 
promotion of piety, there be land taken upon purchases for 
a college and free school, and houseing erected thereon for 
the entertainment of students and schollers.’’ The drudgery 
of a Virginia life (some notion of which we get from memo- 
randa of that century) was still of a sort to bring to nothing 
these Resolutions of 1660, It was as if the Virginians of 1619, 
with the best intentions for founding an edueated family, 
were by change and chance prevented of the settled effort 
until the fathers had become old interred grandsirs upon the 
Revolution of 1689, as if three generations of the first Vir- 
ginia were necessary to work out the ground so that an insti- 
tution for learning should have standing room. The fath- 
ers proposed in 1619, the sons proposed in 1660, the grand- 
sons were enabled to dispose in 1689. Dr. Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was a non-juror, Tillottson followed 
him in April, 1691, and in May, 1691, the General Assembly 
of Virginia appointed James Blair to go to England and 
solicit funds for a eollege. Here was settled effort for en- 
dowment, a prerequisite in such business, notwithstanding 
tenets as to Jearning for the sake of it, and a skilled man and 
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his pupil at either end of a log. The time, of course, was 
now fit for the attempt. Compton, Bishop of London, and 
colony diocesan, was perturbed about religion in trans-at- 
lantie parts, under the last Stuarts: he sent James Blair out 
to Virginia to be a missionary, and in the critical, glorious 
year, 1689, made Blair his Commissary or deputy for Vir- 
ginia. James Blair, a Scotchman, looked about him in Vir- 
ginia, and came to the opinion that education should be estab- 
lished in the colony. He got men of power there interested 
in his ideas, and in himself as a fervid and practical person, 
and they appointed him to go to England on the business. 
Nicholson was governor then, an irascible man (bred a soldier 
like the Bishop of London), who was strong for church and 
state under the new order of 1689. With Nicholson, James 
Blair found he could work to the advantagement of his ideas 
for an endowed college. The Bishop of London, Commissary 
Blair, and Governor Nicholson were, as such things go, the 
founders of the first college in Virginia—the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Writing to Nicholson in December of 1689, 
James Blair mentioned the difficulty of finding masters will- 
ing to leave England—‘‘I can’t persuade any of the eminent 
experienced masters to go over.’’ Then the Commissary 
broached the subject of a president for the college—‘‘one 
thing that was forgot in my instructions.’’ He was now 
convinced, he said, that a president should be provided; the 
Bishop of London thought so, and other bishops as well; for 
it might so happen that the ‘‘masters and ushers should 
want as much to be inspected as the scholars themselves,’’ 
for example, in shortening the time of learning Latin: 
‘‘which might be as well taught in four years as in seven 
if the masters pleased.’’ Mr. Blair thought also that if some 
fit person, resident in Virginia, should be chosen to the office 
of president, £50 for transportation might be saved. And 
then said Mr. Blair, coming out with it: 


“Tho’ I never sought a place in my whole life time, I could find in 
my heart to seek this, being well assured that tho’ (if we could per- 
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suade them to go to Virginia) there are many men in England 
much fitter for it upon the account of learning, prudence, and 
authority, yet perhaps there is none to be found that hath a greater 
zeal for the country or that is more concerned in point of honor to 
see this work prosper than I am. But I am afraid my zeal carries 
me beyond the bounds of discretion. I could now dash all this out 
again, only that I remember I am writing to a person that will 
make no bad use of what I say, and will let it live or dye accord- 
ing as he finds it may be an help or an impediment to that excellent 
work we are carrying on.” 


Mr. Blair kept to the point. He was a Scotchman of practi- 
eal parts, had had to learn England himself, and was sure 
that the English method with colleges could not be usefully 
employed in Virginia. ‘‘In Virginia, where we can’t expect so 
much revenue as would be necessary for founding of fellow- 
ships, it will be absolutely necessary that the professors go 
another way to work. Besides their readings or lectures, the 
Virginia professors must teach and be tutors themselves.”’ 
Mr. Blair was constrained to take that for another reason why 
no English university man could fill the office of president of 
the proposed college—such a man ‘‘being accustomed to a 
much more easy and idle way would never bear it, and would 
not at all be fit for such a small college as ours will be.’’ So 
James Blair solved the problem. The college education possi- 
ble in Virginia was the Scotch education and James Blair 
(soon to be Doctor Blair, ete., ete.) was the man to inaugurate 
in Virginia the Scotch education long to persist. This was 
before the Union. Such is the harmony of our affairs that 
when Doctor Blair became settled again ‘in that poor country’ 
as he called Virginia (writing from London), he soon found 
that his college and himself were to have difficult and can- 
tankerous enemies. He was now a person of more conse- 
quence ; his establishment was to take up revenues that others 
had been willing to reeeive—hence plausibly molestation from 
governor and councillors. Besides, Doctor Blair was a Scotch- 
man, declared himself to be a Scotchman. Soon after his re- 
turn to Virginia the doctor was wearing the dignities of com- 
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missary, president of the chartered college, and councillor. 
Because he was a Scotchman the council ruled him out of 
their deliberations, and were for a while (before the Union) 
sustained by government. Because the site of the college was 
fixed at the. Middle Plantation, the chartered town of Wil- 
liamsburg, there was much dissatisfaction, and subscriptions 
were cancelled. Because—but why recite the disagreeable 
parts of any minor history? The record lies open—the irasci- 
ble Nicholson at first for, then vehemently against Blair, the 
whole man—Inglis, the grammar master against President 
Blair,—divers of the clergy against Commissary Blair—mem- 
bers of the council against Councillor Blair—and Doctor Blair 
against the field. It is enough to know that James Blair 
worked for a college in Virginia, set it going, and lived to see 
it founded as per charter, 4 William and Mary, ‘‘to the end 
that the Church of Virginia might be furnished with a semi- 
nary of ministers of the gospel, that the youth of Virginia 
might be piously educated in good letters and manners, and 
the Christian faith be propagated among the western Indians 
to the glory of Almighty God’’: the foundation complete to 
be a certain place of universal study or perpetual college of 
divinity, philosophy, languages, and other good arts and 
sciences, consisting of one president, six masters or professors, 
and a hundred students, more or less. By 1729 the foundu- 
tion was complete, and the College of William and Mary with 
its lands, manors, tenements, rents, services, rectories, annui- 
ties, pensions, and advowsons of churches was transferred as 
per charter by the trustees to the President and Masters. 
The college had been somewhat a paper institution for several 
years after the granting of its charter in 1693, only a gram- 
mar school having been maintained ‘‘for the immediate edu- 
eation of the youth of the colony in the Latin and Greek 
tongues until the college should be actually founded.’’ Then, 
near beginning as a college, the fair building erected by 
Wren’s plan had been burned in the year 1705. Colonel 
Spotswood, Lieutenant Governor, and Doctor Blair (although 
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quite at odds) had rebuilt by 1719. In 1729 the transfer 
from the trustees could lawfully be made to the President 
and six Masters, viz., four Professors of Divinity and Philoso- 
phy, a grammar master, and an Indian school master. Doctor 
Blair died April 18, 1743, still President of the College, Com- 
missary, and Councillor. 

April 13, 1743, Thomas Jefferson was born, in the up coun- 
try of Virginia—the Goochland country, new grounds taken 
up north from James River towards the mountains. Since 
the settling of James Blair in Virginia and the bringing in 
of King William, under a liberalized constitution of English 
government, the life of the colony had taken on new aspects. 
Virginia by the Union in 1707 assumed character as a part 
of Great Britain, Glasgow in North Britain, examining the 
opportunities of 1707 in the colony trade, chose tobacco 
especially. The Virginia trade fell more and more into the 
hands of Glasgow men; their factors were in all the rivers, 
and moved on up country as land was cleared. With 1707 
the importation of blacks was much increased; for if the 
tobacco trade was to be pushed, hands must be had for the 
new grounds. The westward movement in Virginia was 
brisk after the Union, and very soon the vague empire of 
France over the mountains—so many moons by the trading 
path—became an item of disquiet to the frontier tobacco 
grounds and even to the Tidewater shires. Then the House 
of Brunswick implicated Virginia still more with the Scots: 
Seotchmen were preferred as resident governors, and that 
meant that resident governors preferred Scotchmen. Under 
the second George conspicuously, what with the posture of 
affairs in Ulster, and the invitations of the frontier, Scotland 
through the north of Ireland sent thousands to Virginia— 
settlers welcome enough at a time of mounting alarm from the 
growth of French trade and influence in the west. The free 
port of Philadelphia had chief invoice of the Ulster Scots: 
in that region they showed their polity first, founding their 
schools, and their college of Nassau Hall before the middle 
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of the century. Thence the Seotch polity of church and school 
and tough energy reached Virginia. The Pennsylvania and 
Jersey Seots sent out missionaries to their fellows in the 
back parts of Virginia: these began their schools at once. 
Western Virginia looked a good deal to Philadelphia, not to 
London, for its book of church order. Much of western Vir- 
ginia traded north towards Philadelphia. Nassau Hall early 
became a source of supply for tutors here and there about 
Virginia. Naturally young men of Virginia commenced 
studies at Prineceton—their parents looking north and 
askance from London in business and other affairs. Princeton 
men were among them preaching and teaching according to a 
polity not much due to the establishment at London. So 
James Madison, of the west in Virginia, was introduced to 
the world of Latin books by a Princeton man: and Thomas 
Jefferson, of the west in Virginia, grew up with a people 
many of whom were Ulster Scots. Both Madison and Jeffer- 
son were well rooted in the older Virginia. The middle of the 
century past, such had been the changes in the colony and its 
neighbors that the elder Madison could and would send his 
boy north towards Philadelphia to college among the dis- 
senters from the London establishment. The elder Jefferson 
kept to the tradition made possible by James Blair, and sent 
his boy down to the College of William and Mary, seminary 
of the Anglican rule. The young Thomas Jefferson’s tutor 
at his home up the country had been a man of brains, James 
Maury, graduate of the College of William and Mary under 
Doctor Blair. And Jefferson said of his college days, ‘‘ What 
probably fixed the destinies of my life was that Dr. William 
Small of Seotland, was then professor of mathematics, a man 
profound in most of the useful branches of science, with a 
‘happy talent of communication.’’ James Blair’s College of 
William and Mary was designed for the promotion of learn- 
ing and virtue. During many years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the institution had been doing college work: and the 
eighteenth century two-thirds gone, the institution was 
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stronger as a seat of learning and virtue under the Anglican 
establishment than it had ever been. Then revolution, recon- 
struction, destruction, construction—James Maury, trained 
under Doctor Blair, and William Small, professor in Doctor 
Blair’s college, trained Jefferson, who was to set aside Doctor 
Blair’s work. 

The eighteenth century, then, grew from start towards finish 
in Virginia, showing a steadily progressive diversification in 
lettered and unlettered education. The seventeenth century 
had made and left the colony almost wholly English, with 
respect to its patently influential inhabitants. Three-quarters 
of the eightenth century brought the colony up to the status 
of a British community, with a tincture of the South French, 
and, on the fat grass lands of the west, practical farming 
South Germans. The French fell in a good deal with the 
establishment. The Germans were separatists, but have been 
good Americans from the first. It was, in short, a British 
community, outpost of the Whig Britain of the first Georges, 
looking after good business, and healthily able to take care 
of foreign elements under the establishment. The establish- 
ment, with no lack of prejudices, was commonsense enough to 
give play to diversification. In 1670 Sir William Berkeley 
reported to London that in the forty-eight parishes of Vir- 
ginia the same course was pursued as in, England out of 
towns, every man according to his ability getting instruction 
for his children. In 1724 partial reports made by the clergy 
to the Bishop of London showed no particular change except 
that a college was then in operation. Five years later, Wil- 
liam and Mary was on a full foundation. 1729 was some- 
thing of a critical year in Virginia and among its neighbors. 
During little more than a century of the establishment the 
colony had been schooling itself according to its abilities. At 
times a minister of the church would teach boys of the parish, 
at times an indentured servant with credentials of literature. 
Now and then a family tutor would be brought in from Eng- 
land. Parents were often capable of grounding their own boys. 
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‘Often boys were sent home to England for schooling. By 
1729 the choice was finally wider: the colony had its college. 
Then, increasingly under George II the colony and its neigh- 
bors entered upon a new life and necessarily another educa- 
tion. With the middle of the century the Academy of Phila- 
delphia was weil established, and the College of Nassau Hail 
in that region of Orangemen. Scots ministers came to sup- 
ply their woods churches in Virginia and the schools within 
the bounds of those Scots congregations. Another quarter 
century, and the Scots inhabitants of Virginia would be 
founding their own colleges—Liberty Hall (Washington and 
Lee) in the west, and Hampden Sidney south of the James 
River. It was Presbytery that gave the impetus to these col- 
leges, the second and the third in Virginia. Presbytery had 
been in the colony thirty years and more, had grown with the 
growing discontents under the establishment—had been 
schooling everywhere fixed to the end ‘‘that all church estab- 
lishments might be pulled down and every tax upon con- 
scienee and private judgment abolished.’’ Despite of much 
to the contrary, at home and in the colonies, the spirit of the 
English constitution had been working fast in the colonies 
since the middle of the century. ‘‘It is the spirit of the 
English constitution,’’ said Burke at the time, ‘‘which per- 
vades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the 
empire even down to the minutest member.’’ The year 1775, 
therefore, saw old English Virginians of the school of William 
and Mary; Philadelphia Virginians like James Madison; new 
Seots Virginians, in or out of Presbytery; solid farming 
South German Virginians; French Virginians; the vast ma- 
jority of all the influential Virginians aligned for the stern 
interpretation of the right English constitution. 

The constitution we celebrate assumed form from the old ob- 
jections of the English to any radical disestablishment. Even 
in 1779, in the midst of military revolution, it was not clear to 
Thomas Jefferson how far disestablishment should go. Jeffer- 
son had not then been in Europe, and was still a little dazzled 
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by the European tradition. It was comparatively a simple 
matter to declare independence of the House of Brunswick 
and its new Tory friends, involving the putting down of the 
King’s Council (or Board of Trade’s Council) in Virginia. 
But how were colonial institutions to be disestablished? A 
slow business it proved to be with certain of them. The Col- 
lege of William and Mary had not only been established by 
the Crown and endowed by the Crown, but had been estab- 
lished by the colonial legislature and endowed by it as well. 
The institution was thoroughly a national one, as ‘‘national’’ 
was construed before and even after the Union of 1789. The 
college held the office of Surveyor General of Virginia and 
had regularly been returning under its charter a member 
to the House of Burgesses. What should be done with the 
institution now? Mr. Jefferson and his friends of the Board 
of Visitors took hold of the institution in 1779. They re- 
spected the form of its charter, prescribing six professorships, 
but they changed the nature of the professorships. They 
abolished the two schools for Divinity, and dismissed Latin 
and Greek to the grammar school, where those disciplines had 
been lodged at the first. For the Indian school, on the 
philosopher Boyle’s foundation, it was proposed to substitute 
a statistical missionary among the Indian tribes, to instruct in 
religion and tabulate manners and customs, Mr. Jefferson’s 
modernizations gave the college a professor for Law and 
Police, a professor for Anatomy and Medicine, and a school 
of Modern Languages. Natural Philosophy was attached to 
the chair of Mathematics; the Law of Nature and Nations 
and the Fine Arts to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. By the 
plan, William and Mary was to have before long every de- 
partment usual in the universities of Europe, with one addi- 
tional devoted to the ancient languages and literatures of the 
north of Europe. The college was left undisturbed in its 
office of Surveyor General of Virginia and was besides to 
superintend a system of general education proposed for the 
state. This was all very beautiful, rather a reminder of the 
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old Uptopian days of 1619. As a matter of fact the revolu- 
tion which gave William and Mary the title of university 
(statute of 1784) and somewhat the character, absolutely dis- 
established and almost nullified William and Mary. 


It was significant how active the people at large of the 
colony showed themselves in the matter of regular schools 
immediately upon setting up their state. It became nothing 
unusual for communities to get their own legislature to grant 
incorporation for community schools. Thirty or more schools, 
some of them very good schools, were incorporated during the 
quarter century to 1802, when Ohio got its state papers 
and the old glebe lands of Virginia were secularized. The 
State of Virginia had actually recognized the freedom of 
religion in 1786—‘‘an entire and everlasting freedom from 
every species of ecclesiastical domination,’’ so a Scots peti- 
tioner on the subject hoped. But before 1786 it was quite 
possible for any Protestant body to secure a charter for its 
school, if only there was nothing said about the programmes 
of the sect. Schools of the chief Protestant sects were in- 
corporated up and down the state, and east and west. Re- 
ligion, as Madison argued, had become exempt from the cog- 
nizance of the state. A writer signing himself Phiioma- 
thes mentioned in the Virginia Gazette, 1786, the number of 
grammar schools in the state—‘‘a hive of them from Alex- 
andria south.’’ Philomathes also boasted of the University 
of William and Mary: ‘‘Is there a seminary in the whole 
Union so generously endowed? Is there one which has abler 
professors? It rests with ourselves to make it extensively 
useful and great.’’ But the state had already denied Wil- 
liam and Mary representation in its legislature, and had eut 
off the imposts granted. the college by the House of Bur- 
gesses and the Council. A year after 1786 the state went 
farther and curtailed the fees of William and Mary as Sur- 
veyor General.!. The foreign revenues of William and Mary 





*Not until 1819, upon the establishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was the University of William and Mary dropped entirely 
by the state, its surveyor’s fees being then wholly withdrawn. 
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had been lost in the Revolution. The corporation was called 
a university, but the ‘‘University of William and Mary,”’ 
in fact a close church organization. And in 1790 the fine drawn 
ease of Bracken vs. Wm. and Mary Coll. (3 Call’s Reports, 
495-514), established the legal character of the institution as 
private, ‘‘completely eleemosynary,’’ in the words of John 
Marshall. In other words, the state, now alive and interested 
in many things, was not interested in William and Mary in 
any such way as to cause that old national institution to be 
cherished as the University of the State. 

Dr. Bracken’s attorney said the ancient foundation might 
now be erected into a Turkish mosque if the visitors pleased, 
the charter having been quite subverted. William and 
Mary, in the revolution of things, had been allowed and en- 
couraged to disestablish itself; the institution had taken its 
place as one of a number of institutions in the state held as 
equal before the law. Disestablishment had been politely 
worked by maneuvre. The point seems to have been that 
the nineteenth century was in the looming, and the state 
could show a number of pretty solid schools, many of them 
due altogether to the Revolution. 

The nineteenth century came in, and was to be established 
in the state. The minutiae of the process are familiar for 
part of the way, Thomas Jefferson’s work being well known. 
Soon after the capitulation of Yorktown, Mr. Jefferson said: 


“From the conclusion of this war we shall be going down hill. 
It will not then be necessary to resort every moment to the people 
for support. They will be forgotten, therefore, and their rights 
disregarded. They will forget themselves, but in the sole faculty 
of making money, and will never think of uniting to effect a due 
respect for their rights. The shackles therefore which shall not 
be knocked off at the conclusion of this war will remain on us 
long.” [Notes on Virginia, §17.] 


Unquestionably there was a falling off in virtue after the 
Revolution. The forms of discipline changing, time was re- 
quired for the phenomena of society to make a showing in 
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accordance with the new, higher principles of liberty. In 
1779, Thomas Jefferson thought a good deal might be done 
by working on certain of the old bases of society within the 
state. Time went on, the West became more and more im- 
portant, and it was clear that very little could be effected by 
working on those old bases. In the first place, where was the 
will to do? In 1779, among the shackles to be knocked off, 
Jefferson regarded the popularity of ignorance as one of the 
most grievous—his plan, then, was for the illumination of 
the minds of the people by a system of public education, the 
ancient foundation of William and Mary to be the sound 
head of the system. It was not until 1796 that any such en- 
actment issued from the legislature (but with William and 
Mary quite out of the scheme) ; and, in keeping with British 
opinion at the time, hardly anything came of the Act of 1796 
to establish Public Schools in Virginia. Very few people 
wanted any such establishment. There was no sufficient will 
in the case. What people wanted was to be left free to go 
their own way about education, That was their inheritance 
under the old establishment, They had now confirmed them- 
selves in liberty, and meant to follow their own lines of vol- 
untary enterprise, in education as in all else. Mr. Jefferson 
stood by, in high place abroad and at home, and made ocea- 
sional note of what was going on in the state of Virginia. 
There was obviously plenty of intelligence all through the 
state, lettered and unlettered. In county after county people 
who knew the importance of some book learning continued 
setting up their community schools. Annals of politics and 
industry in the great West and Southwest of the time, give 
proof in so far of what education was in Virginia during the 
fifty years after 1776. But the proportion of illiteracy in the 
state was disquieting on analysis. The nineteenth century 
and the new principles of liberty could not be content with 
the showing. And nobody capable of examining the facts 
could hel being anxious at the outlook from the African 
population. The blacks were there, of good natural endow- 
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ment and no slight rudimentary training. What should be 
the philosophy in their regard? Mr. Jefferson’s philosophy 
on that subject had been nervously agnostic at one time. 
Now, with the nineteenth century, apparently it was his idea 
that if you educated the white man to scrutinize liberty, the 
black man would have a fair chance, The new principles 
of liberty were immensely difficult of application. How ed- 
ucate the white man in the state to better advantage? The 
state had no university, no system of primary instruction. 
The three colleges of the state were not what the era could 
hold efficient. Perhaps the method of the Virginia colleges 
then was unduly Scotch with a sea change: much Latin, little 
Greek, not much else, and no particular scholarship, The 
three Virginia colleges had not prospered after the Revolu- 
tion. William and Mary was more of a college than the 
others. But William and Mary had been hard hit, and the 
others had not found themselves to much purpose. A good 
many of the better schools of the state were as widely and 
near as deeply useful as the colleges. The state was supply- 
ing its schools with indigenous teachers very scantly. Teach- 
ers drifted in from Seotland, New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey. This was somewhat the status of the 
year 1816 in the state. 

Thomas Jefferson was no demi-god, but a well intentioned 
philosopher of perseverance, whose mind dwelt continually 
upon the data of government. It was his belief that republi- 
can government was feasible. He wished te see that form of 
government in America not reduced to a minimum, but stead- 
ily more true to a rational ideal. His fellow-American, Dr. 
Franklin, flouted the word ‘‘rational’’ as a political adjective, 
and not unreasonably on the merits of many cases. Jefferson 
knew something of the world also, and held to his belief that 
a statesman could work rationally and with result, for the 
good of the state; that the people were the state and no 
inferior material. In 1816 Mr. Jefferson, having ten years 
more to live in the world he had appraised, was looking hard 
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at the state of Virginia. Another war was over, a new na- 
tionalism had set in. Thomas Jefferson was not a man after 
the pattern of Nicholas Ferrar. But he and some of his next 
friends had seen Padua and were greatly interested in Vir- 
ginia. They knew that the region was capable of more than 
it had yet achieved, had a future albeit seriously compro- 
mised by existent conditions, the state they knew needed a 
surer basis of education. Year in, year out, the methods of 
formal schooling in the state had grown alarmingly out- 
worn. There was slump in the old education, and very little 
that was both new and worthy in education was making its 
appearance, A continuance of those habits would fix upon 
the commonwealth more fatal habits. Practical reform was 
a necessity. _The region, magnificent in itself, was sparsely 
peopled and greatly dreaded taxes. Everything could not be 
done at once, although it must be said that reform in Vir- 
ginia was rather the vogue in 1816, A State Board of Public 
Works (internal improvements, transportation, ete.) was set 
up then. The American Colonization Society, a Virginia 
company, was organized in that year, for the purpose of send- 
ing to Liberia all freedmen who would go. There was mani- 
fest a quickened interest in religion and in schoo] education. 
A few years before 1816 the state had made provision for a 
Literary Fund, moneys arising from escheats, penalties, and 
fines. In 1816 this fund was greatly inereased by the turning 
in to the state on the part of the Federal government of 
credits advanced during the late war. Reformers a trifle 
Utopian thought the time had come for establishing education 
in the state by an extensive plan covering primary schools, 
secondary schools, colleges for boys and for girls, and a uni- 
versity. Mr. Jefferson and his friends thought it was practi- 
cal reform that was imperative, that if a great deal was at- 
tempted very little might be done. By infinite pains of nego- 
tiation and maneuvre, Mr. Jefferson and his friends induced 
the state to apply the income of its Literary Fund to the 
maintenance of a nineteenth century university, and to grants 
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in aid of the education of ‘‘poor children,’’ in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The theory was that the state would 
gain more by a university than by going in for general edu- 
cation with insufficient means, and publie opinion inadequate 
to the task. February, 1818, was the date of this effective 
statute for public schooling, not public schools. January, 
1819, the bill was passed, establishing a university in Vir- 
ginia—in the now central up-country of Albemarle, quite 
away from the old tidewater shires and the University of 
William and Mary, but still within the limits of the ancient 
Henrico. 


January 25, 1819—a centenary to be observed, as centen- 
aries go. The first republic in America was establishing in 
itself the nineteenth century, in accordance (as the circum- 
stances were) with freshened British principles of liberty. 
It is hardly an unmixed blessing to be first in anything. Ent- 
behren sollst du, no matter what the dispensations, privileges, 
and priorities. Being first in British America entailed upon 
the state of Virginia special and perplexing responsibilities. 
It is no apology for Virginia to ask attention to the fact that 
its political enlightenment was contrived much on a plane with 
the political enlightenment of Great Britain, its parent. Cer- 
tainly in the matter of the state’s care for schooling the 
parallel is rather clear. In 1818 was instituted Lord Broug- 
ham’s Parliamentary inquiry into the public, or endowed, 
schools of Great Britain—a very disconcerting inquiry that 
led the way gradually past the Reform Bill of 1832, to the 
Elementary School Board Act of 1870. From 1818 to 1870, 
in the greater part of Britain, opinion was slowly set against 
the old eustom of every man’s getting instruction for his 
children according to his desires and ability. During the 
interval, as in Great Britain so in Virginia, had you the 
desire and the ability your children might be educated 
all the way from the first R through the University. 
Voluntary enterprise was not inactive for education in 
these two British communities. In Virginia, founding 
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of the new university of high scholarship greatly stimu- 
lated education. Thoroughly trained men began to be 
sent out, not only to take hold of the schools of Vir- 
ginia, but to go into all the South and teach thoroughly. 
The old colleges of the state were shaken up. Several new 
colleges, theological schools, a erack military school, excellent 
unvocational girls’ schools were established. Especially in 
the early 40’s educational questions were discussed in the 
state with vehemence and point. In 1857 the University 
enrolled three hundred and thirty-three students drawn from 
the state, and as many more coming from other states, chiefly 
to the South and the Southwest. In that year, and up to 
the Great Civil War, all the colleges and excellent schools of 
the state were full. The Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia said a few years before the war that the university had 
bettered throughout the educational system of the state ‘‘and 
without the cumbrous machinery of public patronage and 
control.’’ As regards publie schooling, the method (after the 
order of the English in 1833) had been one of voluntary en- 
terprise with state grants. At the time of the Virginia Re- 
form Convention of 1830, legislative action was directed to- 
wards the further encouragement of voluntary enterprise in 
common schooling, Additional legislation of the sort was 
brought about in 1846, as in Great Britain, in part the 
result of Victor Cousin’s discovery of Prussia in 1830. But 
until 1870 the state adhered to the British method of grants 
to any school educating ‘‘poor children.’’ That system, how- 
ever (at its best still far short of the mark), was taking care 
of more and more children every year. There were explo- 
sions in 1860, and the nineteenth century as established in 
Virginia was sorely checked. One of the Africans in the 
Reconstruction (called Carpetbag) Convention of 1869 
frankly admitted that he was ‘‘new to de issues of de day.’’ 
In 1870 a system of public schools was introduced—not more 
the outcome of the war than of the sober second thought of 
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the state. William H. Ruffner,? (of Swiss-Scots ancestry,, 
the first State Superintendent of Schools, was the son of a 
Western Virginian, who had said thirty years before 1870: 
*‘Our publie schools must be good. They must be emphatic- 
ally the college for the people. If they are not good enough 
for the rich, they will not be fit for the poor.’’ Thomas Jef- 
ferson, author of the Declaration of American Independence, 
of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father 
of the University of Virginia, had written down a century 
earlier: 


“Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of 
the people alone. The people themselves therefore are its only 
safe depositories. And to render them safe their minds must be 
informed to a certain degree. This indeed is not all that is nec- 
essary, though it be essentially necessary. An amendment of 
our constitution must here come in aid of the public education. 
The influence over government must be shared among all the 
people.”’ 


The other day a Western man put in this way: ‘‘ We cannot 
make the world safe for democracy. Nor can we make the 
world safe through democracy. It is a question of a type of 
democratic republic safe for and under a leadership conse- 
erated to the people.’’—All this may be true. What we know 
is that this present time of horror, and we hope good omen, is 
no time for phrase-making apart from the facts. We have 
rights, of course. Let us insist upon them, but first look most 
carefully to our plain duties. May our education be so de- 
vised as to help us on to something like a tranquil and whole- 
some state. 





2It is a curious fact that James Blair, born in the time of the 
Lord Protector Cromwell, might have seen Thomas Jefferson, 
the infant, and that Jefferson died a year after Superintendent 
Ruffner was born. These men’s lives were almost continuous 
from 1656 to 1908. 


























THE FRENCH CANADIAN AND CONSCRIPTION 
By ALBERT EpMUND TROMBLY 


There have been innumerable conjectures, most of them 
wide of the mark and unjust, as to why conscription met 
with such strong opposition on the part of the French Cana- 
dian. The case is a bit perplexing, perhaps, but not alto- 
gether impossible to understand. Some persons said: ‘‘If 
the French Canadian is not in sympathy with England, he 
surely should be with France’’; while others who were mind- 
ful of the century and a half of British rule could not believe 
that the French Canadian population, at least politically, 
had not been thoroughly amalgamated. The truth lies in 
neither direction and must be sought elsewhere, 

It may seem superficial to say that the French Canadian’s 
attitude was due to his provincialism ; but the facts are deep- 
rooted and far-reaching, and will easily be seen to be so if 
we examine them closely. Let us therefore investigate to dis- 
cover if we can wherein and why this provincialism was re- 
sponsible for the anti-conseription feeling. 

Of the various factors which constitute the provincialism 
in question, the weightiest is religion. Roman Catholicism 
has few such strongholds as French Canada. When Canada 
came under English domination, it was thought in England 
that the French Canadians would soon be converted to Prot- 
estantism; but Catholic they have remained, and Catholic 
they will remain as long as they remain provincial. Whether 
they could have followed in the anti-clerical foot-steps 
of France, had they remained French subjects, is of 
course problematical; but I am inclined to believe that they 
might have. They would not then have been as completely 
isolated as they actually became; and uninterrupted inter- 
course with the mother-country would have kept them abreast 
of French thought and eulture. However, they have found 
in their religion, as in their language, a splendid safeguard 
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against English influences, and they have clung to its grate- 
fully and tenaciously. 

Among the early settlers were a few families belonging to 
the petite noblesse; but the colonists, as a whole, were peas- 
ants, and perhaps mostly Normans. Their descendents have, 
in large part, remained peasants. They are the habitants, the 
farmers of today. As is the ease with peasants generally, 
their religion is elemental and rather crude. The priest is the 
autocrat of his parish, and a sort of local tribune to whom 
his parishioners turn in time of need. Not only do they go to 
him for spiritual advice, but now he may be called upon to 
settle a dispute over a land boundary and now to interpret 
some official document or other. He is extremely jealous of 
his flock’s spiritual welfare, and takes care that their educa- 
tion is in conformity with their religion. He is therefore 
distrustful of books and manages very effectively to communi- 
cate this feeling to his people. He urges upon them the ne- 
eessity for Catholic education for their children, and through- 
out the province of Quebee are Catholic boarding-schools— 
colléges and covents—under the direction of various reli- 
gious orders. To these schools the French Canadian is loyal; 
and each year are sent to them even the boys and girls of 
families which have long lived in the United States. 

The language of the French Canadian, the second factor 
in importance in his provincialism, is an interesting patois. 
It exemplifies what the psychologists call ‘‘arrested develop- 
ment.’’ It is very like the French which the early settlers 
took with them from the mother-country. What changes it 
has made are from without rather than from within. In 
many respects it is the French of the Norman peasant of the 
seventeenth century. It has preserved the aspirate h and 
such antiquated words and expressions as aveindre (to get), 
pied-de-roi (foot-rule), quérir (to fetch), and hier au soir 
(last evening). Then there are words which are more partre- 
ularly Norman, such as quasiment (almost), and itow (also) ; 
words adapted from English like badrer (to annoy) from 
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bother ; Indian words like moccassin and toboggan; and finally 
words which seem to be pure French Canadianisms, like 
moulin & coudre (sewing-machine), mowiller (to rain), blonde 
(sweetheart), and cavalier (lover). As I have intimated 
above, the French Canadian regards his language as a safe- 
guard and is very slow about taking to English. One 
old gentleman, a professor at Laval University, confided 
to me that the English were trying to undermine the 
language of his people. ‘‘They say that our French 
is barbarous,’’ he continued; ‘‘what do you think of 
it?’’ I do not know what answer I made, but I am fully 
convinced that the French of the French Canadian is as 
good as, and perhaps even better than that of the peasant 
population in many districts of France. There are many 
Canadians who have lived for more than a generation in the 
United States who have never learned to speak English, The 
tongue which they refused at home, they refuse abroad. This 
is more likely to be true of the women than of the men. The 
latter, because of their occupations, are constantly brought 
into contact with English and must perforce learn it. Not so 
the women who remain at home and manage to get along 
very well with French in their Petit Canada surroundings. 

In his political ideas, as in his religion, the French Cana- 
dian is conservative. His fathers were royalists, of course, 
being subjects of Le Grand Monarque, and he himself has a 
royalist bent, French royalist, to be sure. Moreover, in the 
good old days the monarchy and Catholicism went hand in 
hand; and it is this fact which has really determined his 
political bias. 

Provincialism has a way of attaching its adherents to the 
soil, and at home the French Canadian is perhaps most often 
habitant. He does other things, of course, but is particularly 
fond of the soil and of tilling it. In this country he is more 
likely to work as a millhand or a carpenter. In New England 
where French Canadians are quite numerous they will be 
found in largest numbers in the manufacturing centers. Nat- 
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urally, the families which migrate to the United States are 
generally those which have met with little material success in 
the struggle for existence. This does not mean that only 
undesirables come to us; far from it. It must be said, 
however, that the French Canadian is not as easily adapted 
to his new environment as are immigrants coming to us from 
various European countries. His provincialism resists our 
melting-pot longer than does that of most peoples, In some 
eases the fusion does not take place until the third genera- 
tion. This I believe to be due to his indifference to the edu- 
cational advantages offered him here. 

In character the French Canadian has again remained 
provincial, and more nearly resembles the French peasant 
than the Parisian. He is distrustful, rather obtuse, stubborn, 
and unimaginative. Genial and sluggish, he is only moder- 
ately thrifty and rarely becomes wealthy or otherwise prom- 
inent. Suicide is rare in his community, for he loves life, 
as a healthy animal should, and is rather timid of death. He 
is pretty good proof that happiness does not depend on com- 
plex life nor on the sophistication which we commonly mis- 
take for civilization. 

Such are the French Canadians, the most provincial of 
provincials, a people of the seventeenth century living in 
the twentieth. And this their unparalleled provincialism 
of religion, language, political sympathies, and manners, 
which makes them not French nor English, but only French 
Canadian, is the very factor which has determined their hos- 
tile attitude towards conscription. I have said before that 
they have never become reconciled to English domination. 
How then could they be expected to stand by England in the 
present war? They are loyal to Canada; only Canada to 
them does not mean the vast Dominion, but French Canada, 
roughly speaking the province of Quebec. They do not sym- 
pathize with modern republican and sceptie France, though 
they cherish the memory of the France of their fathers. So 
it is always; where there is French blood there is love of 
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French soil, of that douce France, which has been so sweet to 
Frenchmen since the days when Roland defended her so glo- 
riously in the valley of Roncevaux. The French Canadians 
do not understand their brothers overseas who have over- 
thrown monarchy and the church. They are pre-revolution- 
ary and the French Revolution has never come home to them. 
What then ean the death-struggle of France mean to them? 
May not God be punishing her for having trampled upon her 
kings and priests? And to a people whose sympathies are 
with a lost cause, with a régime which democracy overthrew, 
what meaning could there be in such shibboleths as ‘‘making 
the world safe for democracy’’? 











MILITARISM AND THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE 
By FranK LeFevre REED 


In the light of present day events it is interesting to recall 
that ancient legend and cosmic myth prophesy the periodical 
destruction of the world alternately by water and by fire,— 
‘‘whenever there is decay of righteousness and exaltation of 
unrighteousness.’’ Such a state of affairs existed in old At- 
lantis ages ago; such a state of affairs exists now. We stand 
at the portal of a cosmic epoch. Not since Atlantis was 
overwhelmed has humanity faced a period so fraught with 
fathomless promise. Now, as then, dark and evil forces con- 
tend with light and righteousness, Then, by quake and flood 
the high priests of unholiness perished without leaving a 
trace; now, they shall be utterly consumed by fire and sword. 
Then succeeded all that is related in history ; now is the natal 
day of a new heaven and a new earth. It is a wonderful and 
tremendous moment in which to live. 

In art as in all things else, the past is a story that is told. 
In music it is not otherwise. The limited number of scale 
types; the elaborate harmonic system built on these scale 
types; undulating melody derived from the septatonic scale 
and chord; the structural systems of balancing phrase, clause, 
section—all these characteristic features of the European 
musie system of the historical period have served their pur- 
pose. There is nothing new under the sun to be said by 
these processes. 

‘‘Art, in the broadest sense, is any activity or production 
involving intelligence and skill; opposed to ‘nature’ on the 
one hand and to unskillful production on the other; is dis- 
tinguished from science as doing from knowing.’’ Art is 
‘‘regulated operation or dexterity.’’? But art is also some- 
thing beside dexterity, skill, manipulation. The fine arts are 
those activities, the products of which have aesthetic value— 
which are beautiful. And finally these products must be sig- 
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nificant. The several fine arts—architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music differ in their province and func- 
tion. In musie we hold that it need not tell a story, perhaps 
should not tell a story, yea, cannot tell a story; whatever else 
it may be, musical art in its highest expression is not a repre- 
sentative art. It is most free from practical service and from 
the representation of definite objects, and as such, it is the 
typical fine art. 

Now, let us think for a moment of the most obvious, the 
lowest, so to speak, of the distinguishing characteristics of 
art, dexterity. Browning has made Andrea del Sarto, the 
faultless painter, speak of himself as a ‘‘low-pulsed forthright 
craftsman,’’ and such indeed is the thrice-winnowed verdict 
of time. Whistler spoke of his picture of his mother as ‘‘an 
arrangement in black and grey,’’ but we know, while it is 
that truly, it is also something far more, and after all, this 
‘*something’’ is just what gives it its highest value. When 
dexterity or skill in any art process becomes an end in itself; 
or when there is but a vain repetition of ideas long since 
much better phrased; ov when dexterity is used in the pro- 
duction of objects which astonish, or command attention 
merely on account of their hugeness and complexity ; or when 
skill is used in the exploitation of the commonplace or the 
ugly, or for frightfulness or horror, without other signifi- 
canee, such activities indicate the final stages of the system 
employed and the close of a period or epoch. 

Mueh of the product of the music world for the last fifty 
years is here described. In Germany this exaltation of dex- 
terity has been conspicuous. Richard Wagner (1813) and 
Johannes Brahms (1833) were the last great composers of 
Germany; since their time, aside from mere servile imita- 
tion, there have been only dexterity and hugeness, skill and 
complexity ; exploitation of the commonplace, or of frightful- 
ness and horror for their own sake. For mere sheer multipli- 
cation of number, and immensity of plan and proportions we 
have Anton Bruckner’s (1824) Nine Symphonies, and Mah- 
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ler’s ‘‘Eighth Symphony’’, requiring a thousand performers. 
For extraordinary development of mere technical skill in 
smaller forms, there is Max Reger, who has not convinced us 
that he has anything to say. 

But for us, at this time, the most interesting and signifi- 
eant of all is Richard Strauss, his operas, and his symphonic 
poems. Strauss was born in 1864 in Munich. He was somewhat 
of a prodigy. His earlier compositions are quite conventional ; 
he does not reach his ultimate style until about 1889 in ‘‘Tod 
and Verklirung.’’ His orchestral technic is tremendous— 
his scores, the most complex ever penned. He is absolute 
master of every phase of musica] technique—can manipulate 
with consummate ease and effect every musical resource—de- 
mands the most complex and imposing orchestra ever as- 
sembled. He hesitates at nothing either in cacophony, in com- 
binations of instruments, or in his demands upon the indi- 
vidual performers. He uses every instrument to the full 
limit of its capacity. Everything is on an enormous scale. 
His ‘‘Don Quixote”’ is a series of variations of hugely magni- 
fied proportions; while ‘‘The Merry Pranks of Till Eulen- 
spiegel’’ is a gigantic rondo. He commands with the relent- 
less might of a Brobdingnagian autocrat. He is the von Hind- 
enburg of musical militarism, 


While it is admitted that caricature and the grotesque are 
modes of fine art,—even the terrible, the painful, the squalid, 
the degraded,—we are not so sure that these are within the 
province of music. If so, we are sure of one thing: that their 
legitimacy depends upon the handling, upon the emphasis, 
and above all upon the interpretation or the significance 
which is given them. In the case of Richard Strauss’s sym- 
phonie poems his subjects are either exaggerated examples of 
the most gruesome character, or philosophically grandiose: 
‘Don Juan,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’? ‘‘Death and Transfiguration,’’ 
“The Life of a Hero’’; and of particular significance his sym- 
phonie poem on Nietzsche’s ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ an 
orchestral commentary on the doctrine of the German super- 
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man; while ‘‘The Domestic Symphony”’ is a crassly realistic 
description in orchestral fury of a day in a German house- 
hold; it is the apotheosis of the commonplace. ‘‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’’ recounts the merry pranks of a German folk hero who 
ends his life on the gallows, which event the orchestra duly 
portrays. In his operas, ‘‘Electra’’ and ‘‘Salome,’’ Strauss 
prostitutes the divine art of music to the glorification of 
official murder, incest, and patricide. What subjects for 
musical treatment! But it is not the subjects alone, for they 
have all been used before; it is the manner of treatment, the 
points of plot that are emphasized, and above all the multi- 
plication of horrors and the heavy, the almost exclusive 
emphasis laid upon frightfulness. In these compositions we 
have an epitome of all the musical technique of the past, and 
I believe we can recognize that they are inspired by the same 
debased and militaristic spirit that prepared and precipitated 
this awful war, They mark the close of a system of musical 
technique largely developed and entirely consummated in Ger- 
many. As this war will mark the close of a system of govern- 
ment obnoxious to the modern mind, so the work of Richard 
Strauss marks the climax of programatie realism in modern 
music, 

Now, what has been going on in other countries that would 
indicate the close of one epoch and suggest the initial stages 
of a new technique to be used in the conveyance of a fresh 
spiritual message ? 

As for methods, Italy has offered us nothing new. Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni, and others have been too much in- 
fluenced by Wagner to exhibit much promise; and in subject- 
matter the Italian realistic school of opera leans too much 
towards the lower phases of human conduct and life. Sym- 
phonie music the Italians have never cultivated. Sgambatti 
(1843), born of an Italian father and an English mother, is 
the exception; but there is no prophecy in his works. They 
are interesting though rather conventional. 

In England are Elgar, Bantlock, Coleridge-Taylor, and a 
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few others, who have said acceptable things in an individual 
and highly interesting manner. But none have escaped the 
influence of Wagner on the one hand or the bane of conven- 
tionality on the other. The most interesting composer in Eng- 
land, so far as the music of the future is concerned, and one 
who has influenced some American composers, is Cyril Scott. 
Although composing in the smaller forms, his pieces contain 
a fresh inspiration and show a decided break with past meth- 
ods. From Australia there is Perey Grainger with his charm- 
ing and original treatment of English and colonial folk- 
tunes. In Russia, Tschaikowski is the exponent of German 
methods, but his matter is Slavic, expressed with the frenzy 
of an abnormal temperament. But there are others in Rus- 
sia,—namely, ‘‘The Five’’ as they are called—Bordoin, Cui, 
Rimski-Karsakoff, Balakeriff and Moussorgsky, who have de- 
voted themselves to the cultivation of their national folk- 
musie, broken with tradition and given us fresh inspiration. 
Besides, there is Rachmaninoff, and above all, Scriabine, who 
in his compositions sounds a new tone, and in one especially 
has given us a new correlation. His ‘‘Prometheus’’ is a triple 
symphony of sound, color, and perfume. During the per- 
formance of the music by a concealed orchestra, there is shown 
on a screen a play of colors corresponding to the scheme and 
progress of the music, based on the fundamental relation of 
the seven primary tones of the mathematical musical scale 
to the seven primary colors of the spectrum; coincidentally 
with these symphonies of sound and light the atmosphere is 
tinctured with a succession of delicate fragrances. The name 
of this composition, written some years before the war (Scria- 
bine died in 1915), together with its symbolism, is prophetic. 
When Zeus had resolved to destroy the human race, Prome- 
theus gave man the mastery over nature by giving him fire. 
It is by fire that the present period, summarized in the music 
and militarism of Germany, is to be destroyed—destroyed by 
spiritual man through the gift of Prometheus. 


Before taking a cursory view of the significant musical ac- 
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tivities in Franee, it may be interesting to observe here the 
revival of the mystic philosophy of life. Mysticism in its 
true sense—neither ‘‘mysteryism,’’ ‘‘imagination,’’ nor ‘‘va- 
gary-ism’’—is something that will not down. It keeps assert- 
ing itself in spite of all that eminent persons of the opposi- 
tion may do and say. It is an insight into remote relation- 
ships, entirely logical but beyond the powers of logic to anti- 
cipate. It is the result of the highest intellectuality, but it is 
not a power of the intellect alone; intellect alone cannot reach 
to this ‘‘vision.’’ It is a synthesis of the whole consciousness 
of aman. Always the mystic is at a disadvantage with the 
**sensible’’ man of ‘‘brains.’’ Has not the sensible man his 
facts, either physical or metaphysical, and has he not his 
‘*brains’’ and his ‘‘reason’’—in short his ‘‘ratiocinator’’— 
his nicely adjusted machine largely ‘‘made in philosophical 
Germany’’ by which he can confidently assert the truth of 
any matter? 


? 


What has this to do with music? Well, almost everything; 
and almost everything, too, with militarism. The genuine 
‘musician is a mystic, He arrives at his musical wisdom by 
direct insight and explains it afterwards by his intellect. 
He is necessarily an idealist, but this does not mean that he 
has abrogated his intelligence or his intellect. He simply 
puts them in proper relation to his other powers of conscious- 
ness, He will not permit his mere ‘‘brains’’ to become an 
absolute monarch. Neither does he elevate sensation and 
feeling to royalty and power. Western psychology has 
yet to distinguish between sensation and intuition. Even 
Bergson, who many believe has most nearly approached the 
citadel of truth, is somewhat confused on this point. We 
leave this hint for psychologists and philosophers to work out. 
Like all mystics and idealists—and ‘‘others’’—musicians have 
frequently to be dogmatie. 

Now, let us put these things together. In Germany, sci- 
ence,—not discovery, which demands ultimately a vision and 
insight ; but utilization, manufacture, which plods along with 
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lesser faculties, yet blind to the heights beyond—sceience con- 
siders itself somewhat. Higher criticism and German schol- 
arship; immense industry in assembling tomes of facts, put- 
ting two and two together; realistic drama, realistic music, 
and realistic war; hugeness, might, militarism—surely there 
is no mysticism here. Wagner and Brahms, as mentioned 
before, were the last great mystics, the last great musicians 
of Germany. Since their time the higher powers of the Ger- 
man mind have atrophied; hence the avatism of the modern 
Hun—the reversion to a primitive type of mind. 

Now to continue. We have mentioned the insistence upon 
nationalism in Russia by ‘‘The Five,’’ which was in effect a 
rebellion against Italian opera and German methods and 
music, which were’dominant. There has also been a rebel- 
lion in England against the slavish fidelity to the manner of 
Handel and Mendelssohn. In France, what? Five years 
before Beethoven died and on the day he finished his most 
perfect masterpiece, the Mass in D; just nine years after the 
birth of Wagner; eleven years before the birth of Brahms 
and forty-eight years before the Franco-Prussian war, there 
was born in Belgium one César Franck, the ‘‘true successor of 
the Master of Bonn, both in the sphere of sacred music and 
in that of symphony.’’ He came to Paris in 1837 and re- 
mained there till his death in 1890. As organist, composer, 
and teacher, he led a quiet and uneventful life, many years 
in comparative obscurity. Not till 1873, when he was 51 
years of age, were his extraordinary powers recognized. The 
unconventionality of his musie rather disconcerted the gen- 
eral public; nevertheless it made its mark, and he became 
the central figure of an enthusiastic circle of devoted pupils 
and adherents. It is through his influence upon the younger 
French composers, who revere his memory, rather than on 
the public that his power has been most felt. All the present- 
day French composers who are laying the foundations of the 
music of the coming era of peace are the pupils, directly or 
indirectly, of César Franck. A more sincere, modest, self-re- 
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specting composer probably never existed. His pupils loved 
him; ‘‘they, together with many artists who came in contact 
with him, were drawn instinctively by a unanimous, but in- 
dependent, agreement to call him ‘Father Franck’.’’ Four 
oratorios, one of which, The Beatitudes, is perhaps his 
greatest work; three symphonic poems, two of which include 
the piano; a set of symphonic variations for piano and orches- 
tra; only one symphony, but much chamber music and 
several piano compositions; a mass, a quantity of motets, or- 
gan pieces and other works of religious character, and many 
songs; an early opera never performed; two four-act operas, 
one of which was completed by his pupils and performed 
after his death—this practically covers the range of his 
works. It is not an astonishing list either in length or in 
size of the compositions. Only an extended, intimate, loving 
acquaintance with them will reveal their exquisite delicacy 
and loveliness; their utter unworldliness, their mysticism, 
their ‘‘sweetness and light.’’ Here is their power, their 
might, their prophecy. 

' There are two principles of evolution that at this point are 
interesting. Progress is not in a straight line; the periods of 
religious and art history are not like so many well defined 
bricks laid end to end, but, as some have symbolized it, like 
an ascending spiral, repeating over and over again the eter- 
nal truths, but ever in more refined forms and with more 
and more subtlety, each coil more comprehensive and uni- 
versal than the preceding one. 

It is common knowledge that deeadence always marks the 
closing years of great historical epochs and has invariably 
preceded religious and intellectual revolutions. ‘The orien- 
tal doctrine of the Avataras, the periodic incarnation of Di- 
vinity, is a recognition of this wavelike process of evolution, 
of eternal becoming: ‘‘Whenever there is decay of right- 
eousness and there is exaltation of unrighteousness, then I 
Myself come forth; for the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of evil-doers, for the sake of firmly establishing 
righteousness, I am born from age to age.’”’ 
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This spiral and wavelike process, in art and religious his- 
tory, is accompanied by an overlapping of periods and a back- 
ward glance to a purer moment for precept and example. 
Coincidentally with the extreme development of casuistry by 
the Pharisees, Jesus lived, and taught the principles of eth- 
ies and religion that have yet to be realized; and while plant- 
ing these seeds for future benefit he constantly referred his 
critics to the teachings of Moses and the Prophets. The de- 
elining years of the monarchical governments of Europe have 
been those of the rise and confirmation of democracy in Amer- 
ica, and of those principles of government that shall guide 
the nations of the future. So we shall always find that the 
obsoleseence of a system or a group of ideas in any field is 
accompanied by activities containing the promise and proph- 
ecy of the future, whether it is art, religion, or economic 
order. The seeds of a more spiritualized expression, a more 
beautiful form, a more complete harmony are being sown, 
the fruition of which is to be realized in the coming years. 

Technical virtuosity and spiritual apathy are conspicuous 
in the compositions of the closing years of the several periods 
of musical history ; and invariably at the same time there has 
also been manifested the preliminary activities that resulted 
in the music of the following period. 

The last years of the ecclesiastical period (about 1600)— 
a period of extraordinary technique—was accompanied by an 
attempt to revive, or discover the music of the Greek drama, 
which activity eventually resulted in all that we are most 
familiar with in music. This period has now passed its cli- 
macterie and reached its decadent expression in the music of 
modern Germany; but concurrently there was being planted 
elsewhere the seed of a fresh statement of musical truth. 
While César Franck, of Belgium and France, was forty-two 
years the senior of Richard Strauss in Germany, he labored 
in obscurity until his fifty-first year (1873), when Strauss 
was nine years of age and already attracting attention as a 
prodigy. At twenty-one years of age Strauss succeeded 
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Bulow as conductor of the Meiningen orchestra. He held 


several important posts in rapid succession and traveled 
much. 


if you enjoy violent contrasts, compare Franck’s obscurity 
with Strauss’s public career; Franck’s simple and unostenta- 
tious life with Strauss’s activities as orchestral and opera 
conductor; Franck’s religious mysticism with Strauss’s Ger- 
man philosophy, blood and thunder, noise and bombast; 
Franck’s piano and organ pieces, quiet chamber music (inti- 
mate and subtle mediums) with Strauss’s orchestra of a hun- 
dred virtuosi. Strauss’s music is unintelligible without a 
program ; you cannot interpret Franck’s music by a program, 
even when his pieces are definitely named; his music is en- 
tirely impressionistic, mystic, spiritual. ' 

Strauss has added immensely to the technic of composition 
and of the orchestra and the individual instruments but with- 
out saying much that is worth saying; Franck has opened up 
new and immense vistas into the spiritual significance and 
meaning of music, Strauss astonishes and horrifies the lis- 
‘tener: Franck purifies and inspires, and stimulates his love. 
Franck’s compositions are ‘‘cathedrals of sound’’; Strauss’s 
symphonic poems are bombardments in sound, Strauss’s 
music marks the hour of a day that is spent; Franck is an 
eastern sun. 


Von Bulow endeavored to kindle in Strauss something of 
the fire of his own enthusiasni for Brahms’ work but was en- 
tirely unsuccessful. Now, in spite of striking differences, there 
is a subtle affinity between the music of Brahms and that of 
Franck. Each founded his own individual art on the work 
of Bach, and both are mystics, each in his own way. Brahms 
never wrote an opera; Franck was not particularly successful 
as an opera composer. Wanton opera, with all its artifi- 


ciality, insincerity, gauds, and worldliness, is uncongenial to 
both. 


Strauss is called Richard the Second, but he did not in- 
herit Wagner’s spiritual insight; he only carried on Wag- 
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ner’s orchestral technique and through lack of an exalted mes- 
sage, missed the distinguishing character of Wagner’s mar- 
velous orchestration. He uses the lett-motif, systematized by 
Wagner, but only the mechanics of it. There is missing the 
vision that glorifies and justifies the technique. 

Besides Franck’s few intimate and private pupils,—some 
sixteen of whom, having received lessons in his own home, have 
helped to establish and maintain the lofty traditions of his 
teaching,—there are other composers who were deeply influ- 
enced by his work. Then, there are still others in France 
who in music have kept entirely aloof from foreign influ- 
ences and relied upon those admirable traits of the French 
temperament: good sense, clear reason, and moral equilib- 
rium. Debussy is perhaps the most widely known of these, 
as Vincent d’Indy is the most eminent of Franck’s pupils. 

The works of these men and their contemporaries, as well as 
the works of their master, have had a great vogue in English- 
speaking countries and have influenced several of our own 
composers. So from France the development of the new 
technique, already foreshadowed, will pass on to England and 
America through the music students from these countries, 
who in their maturity will give to the world the music of the 
next great epoch in musical history. Out of mystic Russia 
and the smaller Slavic nations we expect great things in 
music—celestial visions in splendid vestures. And as the 
Allies, and especially America, now lead in the establishment 
of universal freedom and world democracy, so shall they, in 
the future, lead in the music of the world. The day of auto- 
eracy and of German supremacy in music has passed. 

















PRESIDENT WILSON’S DOGMA 
By Tap W. RIKER 


It is hazardous to predict nowadays, and almost as hazard- 
ous to judge. Ten years ago the world looked upon Ger- 
many as a rather disagreeable bully, but few believed in any 
deliberate, premeditated plan to provoke a war; and still less 
did we presume that that rough but smiling stolidity with 
which the average German greeted us was capable of conver- 
sion into maniacal cruelty. Almost one might feel that the 
last five years have been all a dreadful dream, a brief excur- 
sion of the soul into some strange underworld, were it not 
for the tangible marks of their reality. No wonder such an 
ordeal has wrenched our old assumptions from their moor- 
ings. Small wonder that the principles and creeds of men 
have failed to keep abreast of such a quickly moving tide of 
unchained forces. And yet to peer, to think, to analyze—we 
must do that more than ever if out of this chaos something 
solid and better is to come, 


It is clear that idealism itself must be open to adjustment. 
To offer the same solutions for identical problems in different 
countries or among different peoples would be to render one- 
self guilty of psychological heresy. What is best for Labor 
in Australia may be wide of the mark in China. To multi- 
ply such examples would, of course, be tedious and unneces- 
sary. The difficulty for the strongly-minded man is not so 
much in rational recognition of these facts as in modifying 
his habit of dogmatizing before making an analysis. And to 
this form of mental debauchery the idealist is of all men most 
susceptible. 


It is this error which I believe has been exemplified in 
Woodrow Wilson. Of all men whose statesmanship is at 
present in the crucible, no other is so eloquently subjected 
to the judgment of contemporaries or posterity. So keen 
was the need felt for our participation in this war, and so 
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untrammelled has been his guidance of our sentiment and our 
actions that little by little he has changed to a great extent 
the moral perspective of the war. I say ‘‘changed,’’ because 
it is palpably absurd to suppose, as some have done, that no 
idealism was there until we entered. One has only to fol- 
low the British press during the early stages of the struggle 
to become aware how finely and firmly pitched was opinion 
in that country, directing Britain’s fight against the enemy 
of ‘‘humanity.’’ Nor can we claim that we contrast with our 
‘*associates’’ on the basis of disinterestedness; for if French 
or British policies were not exempt from considerations of the 
land, we ourselves were moved to action by the ‘‘dangers of 
the deep.’’ But since American idealism has become a sort 
of axiom, and its latency was no index of its depth, the only 
question was the form that it would take when once aroused. 
Our average fellow-countryman knew little of the ‘‘small na- 
tions’’ (so dear to the British heart), and the crisis for ‘‘hu- 
manity’’ and ‘‘civilization’’ was difficult to fathom at so 
great and so safe a distance. There must be something more 
intelligible, more compelling to elicit his enthusiasm. Then 
it was that President Wilson raised the issue of democracy. 
To fight in defense of national rights or national honor was 
indeed too paltry for his vision of the role which America 
should play. But democracy—who could fail to feel the 
magic, the sacrosanct compulsion of that word! To ‘‘make 
the world safe for democracy’’ has been made to signify that 
the world wants democracy, or should be urged to want it. 
Our self-confident republicanism, mindful perhaps of bygone 
bouts with hoary monarehy, became gradually evolved into 
something like a crusade to rid the world of thrones. Au- 
toeracy was first to be disposed of; for that, of eourse, meant 
militarism and war; and we ourselves had painful recollec- 
tions of its habits; we even visualized it as the Kaiser. In 
all of this, however, I am thinking of our average fellow-cit- 
izen, not the reader of these lines, for whom the problem is 
far deeper than any individual or any form of government. 
For the former—the ‘‘man in the street,’’ as we may say— 
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the struggle first and last has been a struggle for democracy. 
And now when we take time to gaze in retrospect and read 
once more some finely-worded speeches, we know whence 
came the spark that fired our hearts. 

Yet I do not wish to imply that Wilson’s motive was only 
or even mainly opportunist. In fact, it strikes me that ideal- 
ism was much more the inspiration, Any reader of his pub- 
lished utterances from the time he taught at Princeton to the 
day when joyously he congratulated the country that the bat- 
tle had been won, will find pervading nearly all of them an 
irresistible confidence in the blessings of democracy. It is 
a fundamental tenet, a dogma,—which never once admits of 
qualification. As president he hurried forward the democra- 
tization of the Philippines; and now within the last few 
months he has become the most persistent advocate of woman 
suffrage. His conception of his office is based on Jefferson- 
ian simplicity. He feels, he says, ‘‘a personal detach- 
ment from the presidency’’; he deprecates all tendency to 
pay him homage; he is there ‘‘to interpret, to register, to 
suggest, and more than that, to be suggested to.’’ Now and 
then the dogma is allowed the fullest rein, as when he said, 
‘*Liberty is often a fierce and untractable thing, to which no 
bounds can be set, and to which no bounds of a few men’s 
choosing ought to be set.’’ If no bounds were set to liberty, 
one might wonder where society would end. 

It is, however, in his treatment of foreign affairs that 
President Wilson has afforded us the clearest example of the 
application of his dogma. Some time, when the war is so 
completely over that even the wreckage has been entirely dis- 
posed of, historians will find an interesting field of study in 
his ante bellum (Americanum) utterances on the European 
war. For a man of sense and vision, how superficial this 
sounds: ‘‘With its cause and its objects we are not con- 
cerned. The obscure fountains from which its stupendous 
flood has burst forth we are not interested to search for or 
explore.’’ Of course, in this, is in other cases (such as in the 
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matter of Austria-Hungary’s integrity) he has been forced 
to shift his ground. But one is tempted to ask the question: if 
he really felt no desire to ‘‘explore’’ into the origin of this 
war, is it any wonder that, when the tide of events compelled 
him to search for moral issues, he should find himself re- 
sorting to his favorite dogma? 


The most interesting of his fallacies has been his studied 
discrimination between the German people and their govern- 
ment. How he could believe that a people as intelligent as 
the Germans could confidently support the policy of a gov- 
ernment of whose form and personnel they really disapproved 
is hard indeed to fathom. How he could conceive as politi- 
cal martyrs a people whose representatives voted unanimously 
for the credits on August 4, 1914, is equally hard to under- 
stand. If he had read the published utterances of intellectual 
Germany for the past ten years (and most of us have read 
them at least since the war began), I am at a loss to decide 
how such a strange hypothesis could be taken,—unless it is 
that he was seeking rather artfully to foment disorders 
within the German Empire (in which ease he signally failed 
as long as Fortune smiled upon their arms), or unless he 
felt that the majority of every people must be sound; in 
other words democracy was wise, even if only vaguely in its 
embryonic state! ‘‘There is no hate in our hearts for the 
German people,’’ he writes as late as May, 1917, ‘‘but there 
is a resolve which cannot be shaken even by misrepresenta- 
tion to overcome the pretensions of the autocratic govern- 
ment which acts upon purposes to which the German people 
have never consented.’’ There you have the distinction in 
clean-cut phrases. The German people are all right because 
they never consented to the war or the settled policy which 
provoked it. He chooses to forget how little even the social- 
ists have hindered the operation of that policy. He fails to 
penetrate the psychology of a nation which prefers order, 
system, discipline to the greater but more complicated bene- 
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fits of democracy. Perhaps his memory failed him as to the 
people who made merry when the Lusitania sank. 

And has he now converted the German people to the belief 
that they ought to be democratic? Have they become intel- 
lectually and morally regenerate through the purging influ- 
ence of defeat and revolution? Here is a case where History 
is still in travail, and Prophecy is treacherous. We can 
neither judge as yet whether Germany is able to establish and 
maintain a democratic government, or determine whether any 
government at all can be established. But I somehow feel that 
that insidious campaign to oust the Kaiser was a blunder— 
not that I hold any brief for the Kaiser or his ilk; but I some- 
times wonder if the Germans, had they been spared this diplo- 
matic offensive in the hour of their defeat, would not have 
simply converted him into a constitutional sovereign, and if 
he had failed to play the role as such, have voluntarily dis- 
carded him for some crown-head, less the slave of bad tradi- 
tions than the house of Hohenzollern; or perhaps, instead, 
Prince Max would have appealed to the German people as a 
desirable substitute, had they not believed that Wilson meant 
the purchase-price of peace to be the forming of a republic? 
Was it really necessary or wise to turn a nation upside down? 

I am reminded of the cataclysm in Russia, where democ- 
racy has succumbed to the autocracy of a class. The joy with 
which we hailed her entrance into the family of republics 
has given way to wonder—and among most of us—distrust. 
Although the President has refained as yet from definite 
comment on the situation in Russia, there is evidence to show 
that he views it with dismay and disapproval. After consid- 
erable hesitation and what seems to the uninitiated as a de- 
plorable delay, he allowed the United States to be a party to 
the struggle (a rather feeble struggle) with the de facto gov- 
ernment at Moscow. His reluctance (as in Mexico) to tam- 
per with a revolution, his hope that democracy might ulti- 
mately assert itself, the fear perhaps that something like a 
return of the old monarchy might occur, if order were forci- 
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bly restored, have, we suppose, contributed to make him 
pause. But there is still an uncertainty about his action that 
makes one doubt if he has yet made up his mind as to the 
solution. Is it simply that his ‘‘dogma’’ is in conflict with 
realties? Can he really think that Russia is ready for de- 
mocracy—‘‘the most difficult form of government,’’ as he once 
said, ‘‘because it is the form under which you have to per- 
suade the largest number of persons to do anything in par- 
ticular’’? And the Russian people, the majority of whom 
were serfs about half a century ago, and looked upon the 
Czar, until yesterday, with a sort of preternatural reverence 
—are they ready to utilize and appreciate the blessings of 
democracy ? 

History shows invariably that time is needed to assimilate 
a revolution, Certainly, if a gentle evolution can be carried 
out instead, much blundering and pain may be averted. And 
history and ethnology and sociology—and many other things 
—should teach us that not every nation is temperamentally 
adapted to democratic institutions, The German people, for 
example, have a fundamentally different concept of the state 
from that of the Anglo-Saxon. They do not think in poli- 
tics individually. They seem to thrive best under rigorous 
authority. ‘‘The most submissive people on the face of the 
globe’’ is what Sombart (himself a native of Germany) has 
called them. 

I do not want to be understood in what I have said to be 
casting aspersions upon democracy. Even if it needs re- 
moulding in our own country to make it a more consistent 
and efficient system of polity, that does not mean that it is 
fundamentally wrong or out of tune with our ideals—quite 
the contrary! But when we come to say that democracy or 
republicanism is necessary for every people or at every stage 
in the civilization of every people, we are following the dogma 
that has been the great defect of Wilson’s statesmanship, In 
a way the very aloofness of our leader should have enabled 
him from the first to gauge the meaning of the war with sin- 
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gular distinctness; but that he long failed even to see that de- 
mocracy was threatened, failed to find in the war a field in 
which democracy might score a triumph, is certainly deduci- 
ble from what he said or failed to say. Instead, those who 
have come in closest contact with the war have visualized its 
issues with more accuracy. In France or Italy or Great 
Britain the kind of government Germany enjoyed was a sec- 
ondary matter. Read the speeches of Lloyd-George or Clem- 
enceau or any other statesman of the Allies,—one will find, I 
think, no mention of democracy. The prime consideration 
was that Germany, monarchical or otherwise, should be chas- 
tened and disarmed. It was the egotism of a nation with its 
military traditions ard military power that had to be de- 
stroyed. 














THE PUMP ROOM 





In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


AMERICA IN ITALY 


[This letter was obviously intended to serve the United War 
Work Campaign, which was so successfully carried on in mid-No- 
vember. But the information it contains is of sufficiently general 
interest to justify its printing now without change.—Editor Tezas 
Review. ] 


Opera di Fratellanza Universale, 
Hotel Regina, Bologna, Italy, 
October 14, 1918. 
To The Editor of The Texas Review, 
Austin, Texas. 


My Dear Sir: All Americans should know the feeling of 
enthusiastic friendship felt at this moment for America by 
Italy. The situation here is unparalleled in history. Never 
has an ancient people proud of their past, cultured, confident 
of their future, opened their hearts so completely to the citi- 
zens of a young world power, as Italy has done to Americans. 
Our flag is honored scarcely less than the colors of the patria. 
Children shout in the streets at the sight of any one from our 
country: ‘‘Americano,’’ and the shout is full of affectionate 
enthusiasm. Soldiers gathered at the headquarters of the 
‘*Y,’’ which here bears the splendid name Opera di Fratell- 
anza Universale, carry away with childlike pleasure tiny but- 
tonhole copies of the Stars and Stripes. It is good to be an 
American in Italy. 

The reason of this is twofold: first, and chiefly, President 
Wilson. His name is a synonym for idealism in world rela- 
tions, and the best in the Italian heart has responded loyally 
to the appeal thus embodied in our national leader. Every 
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American here is accepted as a representative of the Presi- 
dent. 

Secondly, the record of the ‘‘Y’’ in France. The leaders in 
Italy know what the organization has meant to the armies of 
America and France, and they have, therefore, opened wide 
to it the door of opportunity. 

And what an opportunity to repay the Italian soldier in 
small measure for the sufferings and the heroism of three 
and more years! America does not yet know the full story of 
those four years. She will know how to appreciate Italy 
when the story is fully told. But beyond this immediate ser- 
vice, to confirm the friendship of Italy for America and of 
America for Italy, in order to deepen and to accelerate the 
mutual influence for good between the two nations. Italy 
has much for America, and America much for Italy. The 
mutual influence will operate with beneficent ease and speed 
as the understanding between us is completed. 

We on the field shall endeavor to rise to the occasion. Will 
you at home also rise? We believe that you will. We trust 
you to equip us, supply us, and reinforce us. And we trust 
you to be critical of the reinforcements: send no man here who 
does not in some measure embody the spirit of the President, 
which is the true spirit of America. 

Very truly yours, 
Ouin D. WANNAMAKER. 





REMEMBERING FORWARD 


‘*It’s a poor sort of memory that only works backward.”’ 

I owe the White Queen much for that queer, absurd, wise 
truth. Out of it grew the most delightful game of my child- 
hood, the biggest, finest game of my grown-up years. Its 
origin comes to me tonight out of the past with a vividness 
that is poignant. We sat in the big, cheery Parsonage nurs- 
ery, with its low windows and open fire, its chairs and rugs 
that invited scuffing, Mother in a big rocker with the Baby 
Sister in her arms, the rest of the Parsonage brood and the 
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neighbor children crowding close to peep now and then at the 
illustrations. Mother read slowly, improvising and adapting 
as she went, the wonderful story of Alice in Looking-Glass 
Land. 


“‘Tt’s a poor sort of memory that only works backward,’ the 
Queen remarked. 


“What sort of things do you remember best?’ Alice ventured to 
ask,” 


And here, because the great huge cousin and the middle- 
sized cousin and the little wee cousin (so named for Goldi- 
locks’ three bears) were making fire wheels by whirling the 
sticks they had surreptitiously lighted at the grate, and be- 
cause the Baby Sister was uttering soft, drowsy murmurs that 
meant bedtime, Mother closed the white and gold book, and 
laid it on the mantel. 


‘‘But how can people ‘member ‘cept backward?’’ de- 
manded the great huge cousin by way of proof that he had 
been listening. 


‘*Easy!’’ chimed in the smallest brother, his eyes alight 
with fondness for the novel, his faney-loving brain teeming 
with possibilities of a new game. ‘‘I always ‘member for- 
ward, ‘cause I don’t like bad things, and good things ain’t 
any fun after they ’re done happened. Less play ’member- 
ing forward—things that ain’t happened yet. Me first! I 
"member when I have a gun—no, two guns an’ —.’’ And 
the little philosopher, with the light of the seer in his eyes, 
outlined a marvelous tale of daring such as only the future 
and story-books ean hold. 


We fell eagerly into the spirit of the play, with the ready 
understanding of childhood, and before the neighbor next 
door came for her children, the rul:s of the game were well 
defined. They were most elastic rules, admitting of all the 
variations our ingenious fancies could devise, but there was 
a general plan, from which there was no swerving. We cast 
lots for ‘‘first go,’’ and then, rigorously adhering to our re- 
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spective turns, we remembered forward—all the dreams and 
longings of imaginative minds replete with fairy lore, all that 
past and present had not yet brought us. According to the 
first rule of the game, no past tense should escape our lips. 
And the speaker held his breath at the unfailing novelty of 
harmonizing his I am, I have, or I go, with I remember. One 
slip of a verb, and the player dropped out, his marvelous tale 
unfinished. Or, by general consent, this penalty appearing 
too cruel, he paid a forfeit and was allowed to continue. 
Sometimes, too, the memories must be adventures that had 
never happened to any one before, and often a reminiscence 
was ruled out because it showed too marked a coloring of a 
previous speaker’s tale. Especially was this true of the little 
wee cousin, who paid subtle tribute to his adored big brother 
by remembering exactly the adventures outlined by him. And 
though we penalized the little plagiarist unfailingly, he re- 
mained to the end an unimaginative parasite. Sometimes we 
assessed forfeits for laughing at a fellow-narrator’s tale. 
Again we had to impose a time limit, because the smallest 
brother, his imagination afire, remembered on and on until 
the impatient middle-sized cousin wailed aloud, like the young 
Alexander, because there were no worlds left for him to con- 
quer. 


It was a queer medley of memories we evolved in our eager 
competition. Those of the smallest brother invariably be- 
gan: ‘‘I ’member when I had—have, I mean; I ec’rected my- 
self ‘fore you noticed it—a gun and a sword,’’ and swept on 
in climactic order through battles with Mexicans and Indians 
and giants and dragons, a queer conglomerate of history and 
myth—but we scorned so petty a thing as objection to an- 
achronisms, The boy next door always remembered when he 
had—or has, for even yet I cannot defy the rules of the game 
—a dessert every meal and a whole store full of candy ‘‘with- 
out havin’ to give a single smidgin of it away.’’ The mission- 
ary’s little girl vacillated between the memory of not hav- 
ing to go to Sunday school (which not even constant practice 
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enabled her to confess without a certain uneasy sense of 
guilt) and an even dearer one, the wistfulness of which 
hurts me after all these years, of having beautiful silk dresses 
and never, never, having to wear made-over things, The 
huge cousin dwelt only on books, a mansion full of them, and 
college, and a big law office. My own versatile imagination 
conjured up a trip to fairy land, having a really truly god- 
mother with a wand, the time when there would never be any 
presiding elders to dinner, and when, consequently, I should 
not have to wait, and need never eat another drumstick. Once 
when my soul chafed under the strain of ‘‘brother-keeping,”’ 
I remembered triumphantly the time when ‘‘I’m not the old- 
est and don’t have to set any old example at all, and all you 
others have to give up to me!’’ 


This personal note crept in again and again. The game 
afforded unlimited possibilities for revenge, and such dread- 
ful doom did the wronged one remember as overtaking the 
offender, such as the tearing asunder by bears, or languishing 
in dungeon cells, that tears of repentance flowed copiously, 
and not infrequently restitution was made. But not less fre- 
quently hostilities were renewed in the form of a counter at- 
tack of forward memories, when Nemesis turned upon the 
small Pharisee, or even in the more concrete, primitive method 
of kicks and blows. Frequently, too, the keeper of the for- 
feits confiscated them, especially if they were of an edible 
nature, and Mother was called on to arbitrate. But on the 
whole, it was the most wonderful game of our childhood. It 
admitted of any number of players, from two to a dozen. 
One, even, might play it. And often, I am sure, one little 
player who, being ‘‘the oldest,’’ and Mother’s confidant, and 
having thoughts that the irresponsible younger ones might 
never understand, lay awake in the dark and remembered for- 
ward that which could not be uttered aloud, even in the dear 
nursery circle. 

Yes, there was every reason why it should be our favorite 
game, and that is how it came about that it was promoted to 
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the class of Sunday-night games. We debated, at first, 
whether it should be a Sunday or a rainy-day special. The 
philosophical smallest brother voted for rainy-days, for, he 
urged, ‘‘they are more special than Sundays ’cause you don’t 
know when they are coming.’’ But Mother had invented the 
fascinating new game of tenting, specially adapted to rainy 
days, because the clouds deepened the darkness produced by 
spreading quilts over two chairs, and enhanced the spirit of ad- 
venture. And besides, we were in need of a new Sunday game, 
our old favorite of ‘‘Church’’ having fallen into disrepute 
through the zeal of the smallest brother, who had specialized 
on a revival meeting and had even gone so far as to call peni- 
tents and offer a prayer, ‘‘just like papa’s’’—which the mis- 
sionary’s little girl said, slowly and impressively, was sacri- 
legious. Daniel in the Lion’s Den had languished through 
a dearth of Daniels, and a surplus of lions, and even Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego in the fiery furnace had been 
tabooed since the realistic brother next had experimented with 
actual fire. The missionary’s little girl, it is true, objected to 
Remembering Forward as a Sunday game, on the ground 
that it ‘‘didn’t come out of the Bible’’; but Mother, when ap- 
pealed to, ruled that it met the requirements. For did not 
the Bible say, ‘‘ Whatsoever things ye desire, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them?’’ And were we not 
believing that we had them already ? 


So Remembering Forward was relegated to Sunday night, 
where it rightly belonged; and if perchance Sunday night 
closed in cold and rainy, our imaginations fairly overleaped 
themselves, and in the old Parsonage nursery, past, present, 
and future met in one glorious, dazzling whole, until the 
Baby Sister fell asleep murmuring ‘‘I ’member when Santa 
Claus come,’’ and the little visitors were hurried off reluc- 
tantly homeward, leaving the Parsonage children, their faces 
pressed against the window panes, while the rain pattered 
down on the roof and made glittering zig-zags on the glass, 
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and automobiles gliding by, left liquid, wavering red trails 
on the wet paving. 

The White Queen was right. It is a poor sort of memory 
that only works backward. I wonder if she knew, and if the 
little players ever guessed, just how poor? And I won- 
der if the White Queen realized that the one great difference 
in the lives of men is that some remember backward and some 
remember forward? For is not remembering forward but 
holding to one’s ideals, to one’s belief in life’s promise? It 
is called by some living in the future, and by some, dreaming 
dreams or building castles, while to others it is but cherishing 
the old faith, ‘‘the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’’ The players are men and women 
now, and some have forgotten the foolish, happy little game 
of their childhood, but consciously or unconsciously, they have 
played it, well or ill, through all their grown-up years. 

The youngest brother, the blithe little inventor of the game, 
went away before there was for him any past. Lying awake 
in dumb, childish sorrow, I used to worry about his guns. If 
he might only have had one before he left. For it seemed 
somehow, not in accordance with my views of Heaven that 
he should find them there. Recently I have thought how val- 
iantly he would have gone forth to meet the world crisis; 
and always I have liked to think of him in a land where one 
steadfastly remembers forward. 

The boy next door, a man now, with hard lines about his 
mouth, has lost the simple magic of the game—‘‘failed,”’ 
he tells you, bitterly, ‘‘made a wreck of life.’’ But I should 
say he has merely forgotten to remember forward. 

Life has not been kind to the missionary’s little girl. It 
has taken from her, home and health and love—her faith in 
God, even. But it has been powerless to break the spell that 
wraps for her the future. She keeps her face steadily toward 
it, with an unfailing, joyous belief in its largess. It has been 
to her through all the years a magic storehouse that has but 
held in reserve for her all the loveliness of life. Throughout 
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the years this faith in the future has taken the place of van- 
ishing treasures—Santa Claus and fairies, and the end of the 
rainbow. And if, perhaps, it has served instead of some 
things whose place it should not take, may not this implicit 
confidence in the power of the future to mend all shattered 
things and heal all hurts be but one way of trusting in Him 
who holds the future in His hand? 

The big cousin, who turned in childhood from guns 
and adventure to college and books, is a captain now in 
France, and I like to think of him as playing the old game, 
practicing the philosophy we stumbled on in. childhood, re- 
membering forward, how earnestly, how bravely, beyond that 
grim thing that has crushed bodies and souls. Catching a vi- 
sion, we say, of the realties of life. I like best the quaint old 
childhood phrase. 

For my own part, I cannot always play the game. Some- 
times I claim the old ‘‘king’s ex.’’ of childhood, and turn, 
as I have done tonight, to the secure, happy past, from 
which always I come back again with courage to remember 
forward. Dear, foolish little phrase fraught with such asso- 
ciations, and such depth of meaning! Sometimes, away in the 
future, of course, I hope to meet the White Queen, and 
acknowledge my debt to her for the happiest hours of my child- 
hood, the most beautiful scrap in my philosophy of life. 

ANNE AYNESWORTH. 











PERSONAL ESTIMATES OF PASSING EVENTS 
By THE EDITorR 


The Final Act of the Tragedy 


Germany has surrendered. In the eyes of the world the war 
is over. Historically it may continue several months yet, until 
the peace terms are signed at Versailles. Actually it ended 
when the last shots were fired Monday morning, November 
11, 1918, at eleven o’clock, Paris time; for at that hour the 
armistice between Germany and the Allies went into effect. 
By its terms Germany, in the surrender of her ammunition, 
guns, locomotives, railroad cars, trucks, aeroplanes, warships, 
submarines, all her prisoners without reciprocity, and much 
of her undisputed territory, acknowledged a crushing defeat. 
Deeper humiliation for a people who were so lately boasting 
of their ‘‘mailed fist’’ and ‘‘shining sword”’ were scarcely pos- 
sible. Their swift descent into such despair amazed most of 
us in America almost as much as did the outbreak of the war 
in 1914. Once more, well-informed Americans had failed to 
sense the voleano just below the surface in the German Em- 
pire. Her acceptance of the armistice resulted directly from 
the unconditional surrender of Bulgaria and of Turkey, after 
each had met with military disaster; from the forced accept- 
ance by Austria-Hungary of a similar armistice, which specif- 
ically provided for an invasion of Germany through her ter- 
ritory ; from almost four months of continuous defeat on the 
Western front, and consequent retirement by the German 
armies to the border of their own land; and from internal 
suffering due to the Allied blockade. In brief, as invasion 
of their country became imminent, the morale of the German 
people was broken until they cried aloud for peace and spared 
not. So after more than four years’ merciless warfare in 
foreign lands, the German people through their new govern- 
ment hastened to acknowledge ignominious defeat, while 
former Kaiser and Crown Prince fied precipitately to Hol- 
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land, and began to blame others for bringing on the war. 
Such national conduct can excite little pity or terror among 
spectators most inclined toward sympathy for a fallen hero. 


Cujus Gloria 


The glory of this victory belongs not to kings, nor chiefly 
to leaders of armies, but to whole peoples. While war in the 
abstract was never more abhorrent to the world at large, yet 
on the Allied side, at least, no war in past history seems to 
have been so genuinely popular. One is forced to this conclu- 
sion by reading stories of the women munition workers in 
France and in England, or such an account of the attitude of 
organized labor as that given by Professor Scroggs in the 
October Review, To the people of Belgium and France, never 
losing heart when their lands were so largely devastated, their 
soldiers slain, their women dishonored, and their children 
mutilated; to the people of Great Britain and her colonies, 
who have borne the brunt of the war, doggedly fighting by 
land, sea, and air, with seeming indifference to disaster or 
‘temporary defeat; to the people of Italy, triumphantly beat- 
ing back their foes, who a year ago drove them to the very 
gates of Venice; to the Grecian and Balkan peoples, wearing 
many scars and yet unconquered—to all these are now award- 
ed the honors of war. Americans cannot hope to share the 
full meed of this glory. True our soldiers have fought just 
as courageously, cleanly, and effectively as we could have 
desired, while behind the lines men and women, capital and 
labor, have willingly assumed their burdens to make the world 
free. For all their sacrifice generations unborn will render 
praise. But, after all, how slight has been our inconvenience 
compared with the destruction wrought among the nations of 
Europe! We resemble Wiglaf in the Anglo-Saxon epic Beo- 
wulf, who, we remember, came to the assistance of his ancient 
lord when the latter, was engaged in death struggle with a 
terrific dragon. Fighting under the protection of his mas- 
ter’s shield, the younger warrior delivered one telling thrust 
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against the dragon, so weakening its might that the aged hero 
was able to deliver the death blow. To his dying day Wiglaf 
doubtless recalled with justifiable pride his part at the crisis 
of the conflict. But the glory of the fight went to Beowulf. 


Five World Heroes 


Yet if victory was really due to the action of masses of men 
rather than to individuals, public sentiment attributes the re- 
sults in large part to the acts and the influence of five striking 
world figures. In popular fancy, at least, these men embody 
the spirit of their respective nations. Heroes of the first two 
years of war were Cardinal Mercier, primate of Belgium, and 
unterrified witness to the moral guilt of Germany; Marshal 
Joffre, French victor of the Marne; and Lord Kitchener, crea- 
tor of the British Army, and victim of one of the most mys- 
terious casualties of the war. Since the spring of 1917, two 
more figures have loomed large. First of these, of course, is 
Marshal Foch, commander-in-chief of all the Allied forces, 
whose strategy outmatched that of the German General Staff 
and won the military victory. Finally, the one ruling states- 
man who has appealed to the imagination of the entire world 
is Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. His 
fame in Italy is attested elsewhere in this issue by Professor 
Wannamaker, and Hamilton Holt gives evidence in the Inde- 
pendent that the same judgment prevails among the masses 
of England and France. This fame he owes to his clear and 
impressive statements of the issues upon which the war was 
being fought, and, more recently, to his skilful handling of 
the German ‘‘peace offensive,’’ by which was forced on Ger- 
many acceptance of whatever terms the Allies cared to pro- 
pose. 


A Prophet Without Honor? 

Europeans frequently confess their inability to understand 
American politics. With reference to our treatment of indi- 
viduals who have deserved well of the state, such confession 
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does credit to the heart of him who makes it. For if one 
goes back only twenty years or so, he will find material to 
justify Shakespeare’s satire on the hydra-headed mob in the 
popular American attitude towards President Cleveland 
after he opposed Free Silver, or Captain Hobson after certain 
foolish osculatory performances, or Admiral Dewey after his 
second marriage. Surface indications are that Woodrow Wil- 
son is about to experience a similar shift of popular favor. 
This comes at the very moment of his triumph in interna- 
tional politics, when the Central Powers have accepted a peace 
largely dictated by him, and the victorious Allies have ac- 
knowledged his leadership. Unceasingly bitter editorial com- 
ments of a politically hostile press, together with recent de- 
bates in the United States Senate, reveal a new attitude of 
at least a portion of the American people. Now President 
Wilson’s lapse from grace is due apparently not to any im- 
portant change of policy or dereliction from duty. It cannot 
have sprung from his impulsive, unfortunately phrased 
appeal to the American people to elect a congress in sympa- 
thy with him; for the very congressmen who were cheering 
his every sentence on November 11, in the week following the 
election, received him and his address with pointed silence on 
December 2. Their present disapproval is ostensibly due to 
the President’s decisions to attend the Peace Conference in 
person, to take with him no members of the Senate, nor to 
counsel with them frankly concerning the policy to be pur- 
sued by the United States. On each one of these points the 
President is possibly in error. Temperamentally he seems un- 
able to place full responsibility on the shoulders of his 
official subordinates, or to consult freely with his intellectual 
equals. If the American delegates to the Peace Conference 
are not all men of the strongest mental calibre, neither are 
all the members of the present Cabinet. In other words, 
President Wilson is so constituted that he does not always 
seek the best advice. Yet how small a fault is this compared 
with his positive accomplishment! His inspiring leadership 
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of the nation in peace and in war, his steady insistence on 
the highest ideals in world policy, the rapid accomplishment 
of his purposes almost as soon as he had stated them, and in 
spite of defects, the wonderful construction and coordina- 
tion of the war machinery—all these testify to a masterful per- 
sonality, Should America lose faith in her President at 
this juncture, the world would have less faith in democracy. 


One Hundred Years of the University of Virginia 

It is pleasant to turn from the turmoils of war and world 
upheaval to the consideration of such a peaceable topic as an 
academic centennial, Mr. A. J. Morrison elsewhere calls at- 
tention to the fact that this month marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the University of Virginia. 
This institution is not the oldest of American state universi- 
ties, nor is it one of the largest at the present time. Yet its 
prestige, from the days of its founder, Thomas Jefferson, down 
to the immediate present, has spread far beyond the number of 
its students. From the first its guiding principle was freedom 
for the student in his religious belief and practice, in his 
choice of studies, and, largely, in his daily conduct. Such 
liberalism was for a long time scorned by other American 
colleges, but in the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
principles of complete religious freedom, elective courses, and 
student self-government were quite generally adopted. Again, 
the University of Virginia was long made up of several dis- 
tinct departments, which were subdivided into practically in- 
dependent ‘‘schools,’’ such as those of Latin, English, chem- 
istry, and the like. No president was known until fifteen 
years ago, but responsibility for its management rested in 
the entire faculty, who elected their own chairman. The in- 
stitution drew to itself teachers of distinction, and its degrees 
attained highest rating on the professional market. In exalt- 
ing the cultural degree of master of arts, rather than the 
doctorate of philosophy, Virginia was following the example 
of English universities, where other American institutions, 
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especially after 1870, imitated Germany, stressing high spec- 
ialization and intensive research. For several generations, at 
least, the University of Virginia was popularly regarded as a 
place of culture for Southern gentlemen, and not a school to 
train the masses for higher citizenship, Of recent years the 
University has seemed to lose some of its individuality; to 
come into closer relations with the public schools, to organ- 
ize a stronger centralized college government, to develop meth- 
ods of training in research. Yet its famous administration 
of the ‘‘honor system’’ in conducting examinations shows 
that it has not changed materially from its ancient character, 
or been false to its noblest traditions. Coincidentally there 
have come in these latter days definite movements in other 
American universities to put upon the faculty a larger re- 
sponsibility for college administration, and to attach less im- 
portance to German methods of training scholars. In the 
new era now at hand the University of Virginia may exert a 
strong and beneficent influence on other American colleges, 
just as sons of Virginia have so often guided the country in 
her hours of greatest need. 

















